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The Shepherd’s Search 


NE ol the 
O fifteenth ot 
Perean ministry of 
the three great parables of the lost sheep, the lost 
and the lost With 
which is all the time represented under these three story 


Luke. It is 


Jesus, but of the entire series of his utterances 


eom 
It contains wisi 
son. increasing insistence upon the value of 


human life 


forms, the Saviour passes from one in a hundred through one in 
ten to one in two; from the sheep which might easily be spared, 
te 


through the coin which would be a serious but not irreparable loss, 
to the son whose departure and estrangement well nigh broke the 
father’s heart 

Palestine was a land of shepherds and flocks and is to this day. 
Israel, in coming in from the desert, changed from a nomadic to an 
agricultural people and later from agricultural to urban life. But it 
never lost the love of the field or the flocks. 
beautiful figures of speech are derived from this occupation. 


most 
And 


Many of its 


enshrined 


tl Shepherd psalm has the 
the beauty of its 


Y; 
faithful in all ages as much by 


shepherd as by its central truth of the protecting love of God. 


figure of the 


The abundance of references to shepherd industries in the Old 


Testament made it appropriate that Jesus should employ the same 


figure to represent himself as the good shepherd. One of his most 


searching and discriminating descriptions of his mission in the world 
employs throughout this line of the shepherd and the sheep. 


But in the parable of the lost sheep our Saviour puts specific 


emphasis upon the dangers which human life encounters in the wide 


wastes of the world and his own supreme value as the shepherd 


That humanity is lost is a very real and tragic 
} 


been ages 


overseer of souls. 


truth which he tries to convey in this story. There have 
when theological phraseology quite obscured the central and appalling 


truth of man’s lost condition. Even today the words seem to have 


little meaning in the minds of a generation that has grown pros- 
perous and self-indulgent. 
What does it mean to be lost? Outside of the church, the success- 


ful business man, the professional man who has won an assured 
place in his work, the educator, the journalist, the man of affairs, 
the woman who is a social leader or even social follower, the 
housewife, the mother, experience very little mental reaction when, 
deseribed as lost. 


in the language of Scripture, they are They do 


not feel any such sensations. Life looks too cheerful and offers too 
many opportunities for self-realization for them to take seriously 
the language of the pulpit. , 

The trouble is probably with the pulpit itself. It has not inter- 
preted the significance of the experience of being lost in terms that 
the average man and woman can understand. Our generation has 
no vital conception of anything serious in a condition from which 


the act of joining the church can save it. The church itself is busv 


with so many things that seem trifling and its teachings are so 
frequently ill adjusted to the needs and comprehension of the men 


and women it seeks to reach that its is diseredited where it 


should be impressive and convincing. 


story 


To accept the companionship and interpretation of Jesus, how- 
ever, is to gain a fresh sense of the reality involved in even the 
slightest of his figures of speech. He knew full well that none of 
the parables of this chapter or any other could exhaust the signifi 
cance of the moral life. 
express spiritual facts. It breaks down constantly under the stress 
of such truths as those which Jesus and Paul tried to convey. But 
it has at least hints of the great experiences through which the 


Language is a weak instrument at best to 


souls of men are always passing. 
Jesus came into the world that men might have life and have it 
abundantly. He selfish 


saw that to live on the lower levels of 


interest and materialism was to miss the supreme chance of living. 
He did not reprove men for seeking wealth or influence or station. 


He only warned them that these things could not satisfy men with 
Natures like God’s. 


To live with no larger outlook upon life, no 





most beautiful chapters of the entire Bible is the 


one of the charms not only of the 


itself in the regard of' the 


ampler purpose, no deep and urgent passion that links the soul 
with infinite purposes and gives it continental proportions is to be 
lost. The man who wanders through an art gallery with no training 
that can make him appreciative of the masterpieces hung about 
him, is lost. The man who finds himself in a social group where 
culture, good taste and elevated thought prevails and is without 
some adequate appreciation of these fine qualities and some power 
to adjust lost. The 


unconscious of the deeper and more controlling emotions of life, who 


himself to his environment, is man who is 


has never, for example, felt himself urged onward by the command 


ing power of love, is lost. He is in the outer darkness. He is an 


alien from the commonwealth of heaven and a stranger to the 


covenants of promise. The woman who finds her only satisfaction 


in self adornment or the pursuit of frivolities of a superficial order, 


who knows and cares nothing for the great ideals of home life, 


the glory of nourishing childhood, the transfiguration of character 
through widening interests in the great vocations of social service, 
is lost. This is no theological abstraction. 


books. 


Jesus gave his life. 


It is no phrasing of the 
It is the serious and appalling fact to whose interpretation 


Jesus came to save such men and women from the narrow, profit- 
less, and unsatisfying life in which at their best moments they find 
themselves implicit. 
breaks 
The coin, inert 
into the 
values is 


The sheep in the desert may be content until 


a storm upon him and he longs for the shepherd’s voice. 


rolled 
infinite 


and senseless, is content to remain where it 


But the 
waken 


dark. human life with any response to 


late to a sense of its lost 
that it is 
Like the prodigal son, such a man comes to himself at last. 

Whenever that 


suffering, of admiration for holiness and beauty, or of arousal to 


sure to soon or oppor- 


tunities. It becomes aware missing the divine chance. 


moment comes, brought by any ‘compulsion of 
Chrstian truth, there is One who is the shepherd of the sheep and 


who is willing to go a very long way to find the one that is lost. 
That wonderful picture of shepherd’s love that tarries not until 
the last mountain is sealed and the last valley is threaded in the 
search for the missing sheep has been told in parable and sony 
until all the world knows it. But it can never be fathomed in its 
immense significance. The shepherd seeks until he finds the sheep. 
In that finds” 


of God and the pathos of man’s resisting will. 


word “until he lies the glory of the tireless love 
The sheep cannot 
choose but be found by the shepherd who, with unwearied stride, 
searches all the waste. The coin cannot but yield itself up at last 
to the searching finger of the undiscouraged housewife; but, alas, 
the lost son may deliberately choose to tarry in the far country. 
And even those gracious words “until he find it” may be defeated 
by the unsubmitting soul of man. It would be a comfort to believe 
that the purposes of God pursue the sinning soul so lovingly, 
relentlessly, that somewhere either soon or late it must come back 
home. 


Perhaps in some way that we do not now perceive this 


will prove itself to be true. But its serious defect is the failure 


to take account of the choosing will-of man. Sin becomes cumu- 
To insist that all men will repent 
and turn to God at last in this or some other world is to approach 
dangerously near the price at which the dice are loaded in the great 
But it 
if there be a dead line 
beyond which the soul cannot return to the light, it is of man’s 
making and not of 


lative; choices grow by practice. 


game and the universe becomes mechanical and not free. 


is the greatest of satisfaction to know that 
God’s. The great Shepherd at 
Whether he can bring it home must 
depend upon that will of man with which even God himself cannot 
interfere, 


least searches 


until he finds the sheep. 


To preach this parable with all its deep significance is the task of 
and teacher. At this of the year when the 
church rouses itself to new efforts in behalf of the unsaved, it has 
significant value. 


the minister season 
To preach it, not as a commonplace of a half- 
understood theology, but as the great and vital message of the 
cross is the task and the delight of the servant of the Lord. 
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The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 

















Running Ahead of Public Opinion 


It is easy for impatient reformers to run ahead of public opinion. 
It goes without saying that they should run far ahead in thei: 
leals, but to attempt to run far ahead in their legal regulations 
often destroys their own cause. Hecker said: “The Law—her seat 


s in the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the universe, all 


things in heaven and earth unite to do her homage—the weak as 


feelin er protecting care, and the strong as not exempt from her 


power.” If this be so, the law must be just and the public must 


realize both its justness and its necessity 


Education must precede gulation in matters that have been 


common custom In republican government the people have a sense 


of their own responsibility for law-making, and if laws are enacted 


to which they are not favorable and which cross decided custom, 
v Ww excuse their evasion through this blind sense of their own 


responsibilit for law-making, and, holding the creator greater than 


his creation, perhaps even defy the law They must be educated to 


publie good, to acknowledge the demands of society upon 


their personal desires, to know that personal gain or habit cannot 


intervene before public welfare rrue, there are always some who 


will have to be taught with the “birch.” But for such fewer laws 


would be needed The greatest good for the greatest number rules 


privilege of many and civic patriotism demands 


ivainst the personal 


the sacrifice of “personal liberty” in matters of social moment. 


Preferential Voting 


Che Primary is admittedly a problem. Plurality nominations make 


it easy for independent voters to divide their votes on differing 


YY between several 


ssues or differing phases of the same issue or 


ambitious reform candidates, while the machine never has but one 


andidate unless the second be up for a blind. Florida has the 


second election system for nomination. rhis plan gives majority 


nominations but is expensive Berkeley, Cal., has adopted it also. 


Plural nominations are the bane of the primary. Where there are 
many candidates a small minority may nominate. Preferential 
voting gives majoritv nominations without the expedient of second 
balloting Grand Junction, Colo. has adopted this system in its 
new charter 

The device is very simple rhe voter simply marks his first. 


and third choices Any 


ballot is thereby nominated or elected as the 


andidate that has a clear majority 
ver all on the first 
case may bh In event no candidate has a clear majority over 
all the candidate lowest on the list is dropped and the second-choice 
column is counted and added to the first, and the name receiving 
a clear majority of all in the total of first and second choice votes 
is victor If the eount of the second choice gives no one the 


majority then the lowest on the list is again dropped and the third 


choice totals for the remaining names added to the previous totals 


for each and the office goes to the man with a majority over all. 
This is believed to be an effectual enemy of the machine. If 
applied to both nominations and elections it ought to stop any 
crookedness or wire pulling that the people desired stopped. Of 
course no system can be devised for the conscienceless electorate, 
that, by lack of faith in good government or love of partizanship, 


refuses to attempt to be independent. 


Checks Against Maladministration 
Our forefathers sought to institute a series of checks against ill- 


advised or arbitrary legislation by providing two legislative bodies 


ind giving executive and judicial powers the right of veto and of 
judicial construction. Back of all they placed a constitution that 
prohibited any hasty action and attempted to set up almost pro- 
hibitory checks by the basic fundamentals it set in the foundations. 


Today we need to devise checks against maladministration Ad- 


ministrators need a freer hand and a check on their enlarged powers 


that will be lodged in the electorats 

The new type of city charters have almost invariably adopted “the 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. To give a mayor, a department 
head, or a police superintendent the large powers of administration 
that effective execution demands and then to leave him unchecked 
py a larger power, is to deliver the very powers of government over 


to the machine politician that happens ro gain one of these positions. 
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Civil service is an attempt to put the detail of administration unde, 
rules of competency and to prevent the discharge of competen 
Civil service has proven it, 
It is not inefficient 





officers by corrupt or designing heads. 
worth, but its weak point is also made apparent. 
but it is not all-sufficient. 

This is strikingly illustrated in the case of the new Chief of 
He is evidently trying to give the city a cleay 





Police in Chicago. 
police administration, but has a Herculean task on his hands and jg 






battled by his own aids. The whole force is honeycombed with cor. 





ruption and the chief is powerless to discharge corrupt men without 





a trial before the Merit Board, where evidence must be strong anj 








guilt is unproven even when entirely apparent. The Merit Boarj 





may itself be so in sympathy with the let-alone-policy of the politj 





cians that it will make investigation difficult and discharge all but 





impossible. Would it not be better to allow the head of the depart 





ment large powers over his force and hold him in check by the 
Reeall If he does not get an efficient force, let the public call him 


te account by demanding his discharge. The very -fact that one. 









fourth of the voters could demand a recall and compel him to go 





before the electorate, facing certain definite charges, would make 





him very careful to do what would commend itself to the publ 





conscience. Civil Service would operate ‘to prevent incompetence 





getting onto the foree, but it would not operate to keep corruption 






out of it. 







A Radical Charter 


has adopted the most radical of the new 





(Girand Junction, Colo.., 







city charters. Besides adopting the preferential system of voting as 
ale s riln l 
petitioner must make a separate aflidavit for each candidate. Five 


Reeall, Th 
Initiative and Referendum are also adopted, permitting people to 





petition Each 





above, it provides for nomination by 







Commissioners are elected and held responsible by the 





become masters of legislation. Paving contracts are forbidden and 





no contract can be made by the council that will extend beyond the 


life of that council. All grants of power or property, such as 





franchises, rights of way, grants or real estate, ete., are made only 
Most radical of all, 







perhaps, is the utter out 





upon referendum. 






lawing of the liquor traffie in all forms. It cannot be made, sold, 





given away. 
This is the most radical effort to apply the democratic principles 
It puts the final trust in the people, bu 









of republican government. 





gives the administrative detail into the hands of elected representa- 





tives who are made strictly amenable to public demand. Our cities 





draw the line straight between the two ideas of government. One 







is that the people can be trusted to choose their representatives, but 





that these repre sentatives can be better trusted to care for the 






people’s needs than can the people themselvs and that, therefore 
The other is that the people have bot! 





their will should be supreme. 
the right and the ability to govern themselves and that they ele 





+ 






their representatives, not to govern them, but to do their will, and 





that to this end they give them powers of administration and com- 






mittee subject to public revision. 







Commissioners Instead of Legislators 


The recent meeting of Illindis mayors petitioned the legislature 








to submit the commission form of city administration to a referen- 
It is a referendum matter even after the law is passed—every 
It allows any city to adopt 







dum, 
city must vote on it before adoption. 
the commission plan or keep the old method of government. 

The commission plan looks upon the city as more an administrative 
The matter of fixing legislative principles 









than a legislative unit. 
is so largely done by the state legislature that the city can well give 
ordinance-making into the hands of its administrative boards, re- 


serving, by the Referendum, the mght of veto for the people. The 







+ 





design of the commission plan is to center responsibility in a i 





competent heads of departments and to hold them strictly ac ountable 





for administration in their respective departments, allowing them t 






. . * * ** s,s . } 
pass necessary ordinances, subject to revision and to initiation s 





the electorate. It makes the city government less a matter 





politics and more one of business and social progress. 






Wisconsin University, ever to the fore, has organized, through its 







Extension Department, a Municipal Reference Bureau. The Politica! 
gives seminars in Publi 





Science Department of the University 
Administration and the close coérdination between the 





two gives 







the actual officials of municipalities the benefit of their expert 







investigations and advice. The information acquired will be givel 


the municipal public through the lectures of the Extension Depart 





ment, and the expert investigations in all city problems will be freely 
furnished to city officials and a journal called Municipality will be 
published for the general diffusion of intelligence on all civic problems 
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The University undertook this work when the state passed the 
law allowing cities to adopt the commission form of government. 
It recognized that this meant the attempt to make city administra 
tion intelligent and efficient, a matter of social more than political 
consideration. It will be recalled that Wisconsin devised a reference 
jepartment for state legislators some years ago that proved of great 
worth for those who came to the capitol desirous of legislating 


intelligent 


Prairie State Rebels 


Senator Cummins is not affrighted by the President’s Winona 
plea for Tawney nor his Boston apology for Senator Aldrich. He 
declares the war is on and that with all respect for the President 
it will be prosecuted. The President assumes the role of harmonizer. 
He is one 
in all men—barring. perhaps, the Oklahoma constitution. He calls 


those big-natured fellows who sees good everywhere and 


Cummins and Aldrich alike into his councils and treats “Uncle Joe” 
not onlv with good-natured suavity, but treats with him for legisla- 
tion. His western trip has not been a success as a harmonizer of 


the prairie state rebels. Dolliver says, with characteristic conserva 
tism. that he sees no reason for changing either his opinion or 
tactics Bristow, doughty fighter, throws the gauntlet fairly into 
the face of the “reactionaries.” La Follette has the war horn to his 
lips and speaks with his wonted frankness. All these declare un 
compromising loyalty to republicanism, but also declare that if 
Cannon and Aldrich are good Republicans, then they are not. 

A cartoonist has drawn a map of Aldrich’s country. It makes 
New England and the Middle Eastern states as large as all the 


remaining nation. They may accept the President's protest that 
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the Rhode Island man is patriotic and does his honest duty as he 
sees it, but they deny that he has any conception of the fact that 
the interests of the whole country are not those of the East alone. 
Massachusetts turned an overwhelming Republican victory of a 
vear ago into a bare majority this year, with the tariff question as 
the clear-cut issue, and Senators Lodge and Crane active for the 
candidate and the present bill, and Massachusetts is above almost 


any state a manufacturing territory. A Republican ran on the 


democratic ticket for Lieut.-Governor as a foe of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. 
This, of course, gives great heart to insurgency. 


The Middle West 


feels it will take a turn at molding policies. The rebels are from 
the prairie states. Kansas, ever in the lead, proposes to inaugurate 
a Republican campaign, among Republicans, to defeat a who 
opposed the insurgent program in the last congress. Unele Joe” 


has been through these states “cussing” in private and venting no 


little spleen in publhe, shouting all the old party shibboleths, ar 

earning his long deserved retirement thereby. It is notorious that 
on the recent trip with the President down the Mississippi. Middle 
West congressmen frankly told the Speaker that it was as good as 


deteat for them to advocate him any longer and that he could best 
repay his debt to them for past fealty by making this term his last. 
La Follette reminds us that Cannonism is the real issue and that 
it must not be obscured behind Cannon: that it will be of no use 
to retire Cannon if it does not at the same time retire the arbitrary 
rules he holds over the head of congress and the Bourbon principles 
of which he is crowned monarch. Many strong party men whispet 
loudly enough to be heard that if the President does not make more 
open cause with progressive policy and less tolerant espousal of 
reactionary personalities, that a certain gentlemen in Africa will 


be his suecessor as well as prede esso! 


Editorial 


MONG the notable figures in English life during the past decade 
A Lord Rosebery occupied a position of great promise and pres- 
ige, especially in the brief interval following Mr. Gladstone's retire 
ment from politics. But after his short administration of thie 
premiership he began to withdraw not only from = gen- 
activity, but even trom the close’ friendship 


Liberals. In July, 1901, 


eral political 
f his colleagues among he an 
nounced his intention to plow his furrow alone, and later, during the 
premiership of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he advised the Lib- 
erals to clean their slate in terms that were somewhat resented by 
the Prime Minister. When, indeed, he was asked if he spoke from 
the interior of their political tabernacle, he replied in the negative. 
But he added that he hoped to remain not wholly in solitude. Re- 
cently, after a long political silence, scarcely broken by his Life of 
Napoleon and certain lectures on literary topics, Lord Rosebery has 
assumed the attitude of critic of the Liberal budget, now being so 
vigorously pressed for adoption in the House of Commons. This 
last utterance plainly reveals his final departure from the Liberal 
side. although he has not announced any policy of direct support for 
the Conservatives. Lord Rosebery might have been a tower ot 
strength to progressive legislation in England, but his aristocratic 
sympathies have been too pronounced, and his place in the political 
life of England will be a pathetically negligible one. The famous 
lines of Browning on “The Lost Leader” recur to those who study his 
career. 
o * * 

TH plans for a campaign in the Winter and Spring to exclude 

the saloons from Chicago are going forward with enthusiasm 
and confidence rhe Anti-Saloon League and the Chicago No-Licenst 
Committee are coiperating in this enterprise. It might seem at first 
entirely unreasonable to expect success in such a huge undertaking 
as this, but next to winning a fight is the good that results from 
making it. It is certain that the ultimate victory for sobriety 
against the saloon can only be won at the end of a long campaign; 
and each battle, whether it is won or lost, helps to educate the com- 
munity regarding the true character of the liquor traffic. It is for 
this reason as well as because there is a fighting chance of actually 
winning in the present instance, that the temperance forces are 
lining up for the coming contest. One of the promising features of 
the work is the harmony prevailing between temperance forces which 
have been all too quick to assume critical attitudes toward each 
other, almost amounting to open hostility. Nothing is more disas- 
trous than for such organizations as the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Prohibition Party and the local temperance organizations to quarrel 
over methods and results. At the present time there seems to be a 





reasonable degree of unity in this Chicago campaign. and this is the 
most heartening aspect of the matter. 

The first biennial convention of the Anti-Saloon League of America. 
which will also be the thirteenth national convention, will be held 
in Chicago from Monday, December 6, to Thursday, December 9. 
{t will be preceded by a conference of superintendents and_ field 
workers from Tuesday, November 30, to Saturday, December 4. 
Sunday, December 5, is to be made Anti-Saloon Sunday in all the 
churehes of Chicago. Speakers will be provided by the League t 
occupy the pulpits of all churches which offer this hospitality 
Eminent representatives of temperance work throughout™th country 
and indeed throughout the world will be present to make the con- 


vention the most notable temperance gathering in modern times. 


* * . 
NE of the interesting lines of investigation which has claimed 

the attention of certain workers in the field of psychical 
phenomena is that relating to alleged spiritistic matiifestations. 
Gradnally it has been shown by the simple rules of scientific obser- 
vation that the vast majority of spiritistie phenomena are purely 
the tricks of the trade. All such alleged proofs of spirit activity as 
slate writing, table lifting, trumpet speaking, spirit messages and 
most forms of materialization have been shown to be the simplest 
tricks, easily performed by the practised operator and relying, of 
course, upon their surprising and unusual character for any ability 
to delude the credulous. The most convincing proof of the fraudu- 
lent character of these mediumistic claims is the fact that every 
trick in the long list of alleged spiritistie manifestations is also 
performed by men and women who claim no intercourse with the 
spirit world. Now and then, however, there are found persons with 
such psychie gifts that their operations require more careful study, 
and even then seem to baffle the experts. An instance at hand is the 
Italian woman, Eusapia Palladino, whose arrival in this country 
last week was at the request of certain members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, who had learned of her remarkable 
powers manifested in various European capitals. This woman, who 
seems to be a fair representative of the peasant type, without 
physical attractiveness, but with a highly nervous temperament, 
performs feats of amazing character which, in many instances, have 
completely baffled the yspchie experts in their efforts to explain 
them. It is evident that their explanation lies not in the realm of 
spiritism at all, but in that of psychic endowments of an extraor 
dinary type. The interesting fact regarding the woman is that, 
coupled with these alleged mediumistic powers, there are moral 
qualities of the most primitive and undeveloped type. If it could 
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~ claimed that the woman ts the proot of spiritisti manifestations, 


} 


then certainly the character of spirit life with whi h she is con 


versant, is of the least desirable sort Her performances, however, 
prove the fact that there is still a considerable realm of psychic 
activity unexplored, or at least uncharted, and that the students 
of psychology have before them an interesting field for exploration 


i with many alluring features, but unfortunately the 


It is a ftiel 
people who have given it the most attention are apparently those 
less capable of drawing sane and wholesome conclusions from their 


I 
studies. 7 broad and immature conclusions reached on the part of 
some men whose names are more or less familiar as students of 
science show that there is need not only of poise and restraint on 
of one who gives himself to psychic study of this character, 
but also of a competent and thorough preparatory training in studies 


related to the psychi field 


. * . 


O NE of the most interesting features of the work of the Religious 
Education Association, whose headquarters are in Chicago, 1s 
of a library of nearly two thousand volumes on special 


the collection 


subjects relating to rel 


igious education. This library is arranged for 
easy access in the rooms of the Association at 72 Madison street 
It is something of a proof of the service that this library is render 
ing that the United States Custom Office has, after examination, 
recognized it ag entitled to the privilege of a public library, including 
the reception of books from Europe duty free. Many visitors cail 
daily at the rooms of the Association and consult the volumes there 
vathered Those of our readers who live in Chicago or who are 
passing through the city will do well toe visit this library and become 
familiar with its significance and value as an aid in the great work 
of religious education The time will inevitably come when some 
person will furnish the funds to put it on a systematic basis and 
enable the office to employ an assistant who can have the care of 
the volumes and ean render aid to those who wish to avail them- 
selves of the collection . 
* . * 

r IS apparent that the Disciples are not the only ones who are 
| lreaming of Christian unity and striving for its realization 
From the most unexpected quarter news comes constantly of serious 
and prayerful attempts making toward this same end. The latest 
news of this kind and perhaps the most remarkable is that which 
relates to the efforts now being made in New England for a closer 
union between the Episcopalians and the Congregationalists. rhe 
men in both denominations who are wrestling with this question are 
not without hope that wide as are the reaches that separate these 
two churches, they may be brought not only to coéperation, but 
actual unign \ committee representing the Congregationalists and 
headed by Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven met a similar com- 
mittee headed by Bishop Brewster of the Episcopalian church to 
exchange views regarding the desirability of such a union and 
several questions which touch most points ot possible difference 
were discussed in a spirit which promises a serious effort to grapple 
with the problem and bring some solution to pass. The mere fact 
that such a union could be contemplated by men of recognized 


standing in the two denominations is a proof that the question is 


not merely academic, but acticable and capable of solution. The 
Disciples ‘ wateh all su efforts as this with the keenest interest 
and most sympathetic attention 

. . . 


Mie Bil il World for November opens with an editorial entitled 
Our Attack on the Bible.” It is a review of the circumstances 
connected with the sensational newspaper reports of last month's 
editorial on the “New Ethies and the Historical Interpretation of the 
Bible.” of which The Christian Century made mention. Professor 
Votaw writes on “Moral Training in the Publie Schools.” an exceed 
ingly live topic treated in a constructive and suggestive way. Pro- 
fessor MeFadven continues his articles on “Communion with God in 
the Bible and Professor Edward O. Wicher deals with “Ancient 
Jewish Views of the Messiah.” Professor Soares writes of Paul’s 
missionary methods and Professor Goodspeed of Paul’s voyage to 
Italy, while Professor Vernon Bartlett treats of Paul in Rome. These 
three articles, all of which are illustrated, are valuable for their 


assistance in the International Sunday-school lessons of this quarter. 


. . . 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the Labrador missionary, has been giving 
a series of addresses in Chicago in the interest of his work among 
the fisher folk of that region. His lectures are illustrated by stereop- 
ticon views and are full of interesting facts in regard to these 
northern regions and their people. Dr. Grenfell’s story is one of the 
romantic and impressive narratives of missionary work in our 


generation 


November 






Biblical Problems 


By Professor Willett. 
What was the purpose of Moses’ killing of the Egyption? 
Was it the result of his anger at Egyptian cruelty or was it 


a signal for the uprising of his people. zm ©. 


The narrative in the book of Exodus implies only the first of 
these motives. But the words of Stephen in his defense (Acts 7:25 
“He supposed that his brethren understood how that God by his 
hand was giving them deliverance; but they understood not,” seem 
to imply that Moses expected his countrymen to rise in an effort 
for self-liberation when he thus pointed out to them his plan ang 


offered his leadership. 


Dear Brother: I had occasion today to look up the subject 
of “Baptism for the Dead.” I was disappointed in finding 
nothing definite and clear upon that subject. Pardon me 
if I give an interpretation that seems at least clear to me, 


Sth 


and one upon which I desire your criticism. In the 
of Ist Corinthians Paul is writing upon the subject of the 
resurrection. He emphatically gives the Corinthians to 
understand that the Christian religion is based upon the 
resurrection of Christ, and that if Christ be not risen, that, 
then, of course, Christ is dead and our hope is vain, ete. 
If Christ is dead, and you have been testifying by your 
baptism (immersion) that Christ is risen, then you have 
become false witnesses, ete. Then comes that 29th verse 
which I wish to quote by inserting in parenthesis the word 
Christ, which I think will make my idea clear. “Else what 
shall they do which are baptized for the dead (Christ) if 
the dead (Christ) rise not at all?” Why are they then 
baptized for the dead (Christ). It seems to me that this 
version is logical when we take into consideration that 
immersion symbolizes the death, burial and resurrection of 
Christ. Is it not fair to presume that Paul had taught the 
Corinthians the significance of baptism by immersion? And 
that they practiced it as taught by him, showing forth that 
which some of them had ceased to believe, and in that 
practice they were false to their convictions? All of the 
other interpretations that [ have seen, seem to be based 
upon a supposition of what must have been a custom for 
which there seems to be no authority. Most respectfully 
yours, A. L. C. 
Springfield, Il. 
This interpretation of the verse in Corinthians is interesting, but 
not convincing. If the apostle had intended to refer to Christ as 
the dead for whom others were baptized, he would surely have 
made it more evident by his words. It would have been appalling 
to leave so simple a fact obscured by partial statement. Of course 
the significance of your interpretation may be taken for granted 
without supposing that the apostle had jit in mind, for it is obvious 
that it would be useless to baptize any one in the name of a dead 
Messiah. But this can hardly be what Paul has in mind, Th 
custom was as old as the days of the Macabees, as we learn fren 
the first book of that name. And similar ritual customs for the 
dead, with the obvious significance of claiming the virtues of redemp 
tion for those who had passed away without such obedience as 
entitled them to the rights of believers. was common. This seems 


to be the natural and obvious meaning of the text. 


Please tell me the best biographies of the following men: 
Huss, Luther, Erasmus, Calvin, Wycliffe, John Wesley; also 
the best treatment of the soteriology of the Old Testament 

B. H. Cleaver. 


Huss—Loserth: “Wycliffe and Huss”; Luther—Lindsey (in brief; 
296 pages), Koestlin (full and authoritative) ; Erasnius—Capey 
(brief, 220 pages), Emerton (the best; 463 pages); Calvin—Henry 
(old but standard; 2 vols.), Schaff: “History of the Christian 
Church” (vol. 7), is the best; Knox—P. H. Brown (full; 2 vols 
Wycliffe—Lechler (translated from the German) ; Wesley—Wit- 
chester. 

The soteriology of the Old Testament is best treated in the Old 
Testament Theologies of Schultz (2 vols. T. & T. Clark) and David: 
son (Scribner’s—International Theological Library); also in a work 
just published by the University of Chicago Press on “Atonement 
by Smitb, Burton and Smith. 
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The Book World 


The Inner Life 


THE TEMPLE, by 
companion 


Abbott, is the 
third of volumes. rhe 
} previously published are: “The Great 
and “The Other Room.” 
of theology but of religion 


Lyman 
I three 
others. 


Companion hese are 


Their 
iuthor says, “is not to detine but 
rhe first to describe Christian 


not books 
object, the 
to describ 


experience ; the second, to de- 





vibe immortality, a habit of mind in look 
hings that are eternal; and the 
s not to expound philosophy 


nv upon 


present volume 
“2 psychology. but to describe 
ywerience as it ought be, interpreting the laws 

both body and mind. The treatment Js 
practical The chap 
tors are brief and may well be used for short 


human ex- 
! 


terse, and suggestive. 
studies for evenings by a group of church 
people They might with great profit form 
“ text for a series of studies substituted 

the usual prayer meeting service. The 
comprelensiveness and suggestiveness is seen 


in the mere enumeration of the chapter head- 


ngs: “The Body.” “The Eye,” “The Ear.” 
The Tongue,” The Hand,” “The Feet,” “The 
\ppetites.” “The Passions.” “Imagination,” 
The Conscience,” “The Reason,” “Love.” 


These chapters form a little volume of in- 
spiration, and practical wisdom hardly sur- 
They are good for any 
life that is still growing. (The Macmillan 
New York, $1.25, net.) 


passe 1 anvwhere. 


Compan) 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PRAYER. by 
{nna Louise Strong. This small volume is 
in part a reprint of articles in the American 
Journal of Psychology and Edueation and 
the American Journal of Theology. It deals 
as a study of social relations 
‘od. It traces 
prayer as em- 


with prayer 
between the individual and 
somewhat the character of 
ployed by primitive people and children to 
express their sense of need. And from this 
simple value of petition it traces the growth 
point where 


of discrimination up to the 
prayer becomes, on the one side, a satisfac- 
tion of the sense of rest and completion in 
relations with the divine, or of desire for 
quickening and assistance in the tasks of 
the world. The writer has carefully avoided 
all discussion of the reality of response to 
prayer, and confines her attention to the 
psychology of the attempting to 
trace the results of prayer as they are ob 


subject, 


served in the praying subject. The treat 
ment, though fragmentary and far from sat 
isfactory as a statement concerning prayer, 
is a valuable contribution to one aspect of 
the subject. An appendix contains a selected 
bibliography. (University of Chicago Press. 
pp. 122. $1.75 net.) 

PSYCHOTHERAPY, by Hugo Munster- 
berg, is one of a series of books on applied 
psychology by the 
much needed work. 
leading psychological conceptions have passed 
time. Es- 


same author. It is a 
Loose and often mis 


into popular use at the present 
pecially in the practical field of 
mind cure do these erroneous conceptions pre- 


80 called 


vail. The popular doctrine of the subcon- 
Upon this 
doctrine are based more of the psychic follies 
of today than upon any other. Professor 


scious is an instance in point. 


Munsterberg dismisses the subconscious with 
ra crisp words: He insists 
upon earrying the scientific method straight 
through all phenomena like hypnotism. 
somnambulism, alternating personality and 
Suggestion without the use of the uncanny 
and mystical ) 
mind. 


there is none. 


hypothesis of a subconscious 
In this he is in accord with the best 
psychologists. The facts of psychotherapy 
are not questioned by the author. One way 
of curing disease is through the psychic side 





OT the 


psycho-physical organism But it is 
never to be overlooked that the human or 
ganism to be cured is psycho-physical through 
and through One school of 
today 


psychotherapy 
upon the contrast 


proceeds between 


consciousness and  subeonsciousness and 
makes its approach to the organism through 
the subconscious, The other school proceeds 
upon the antithesis between mind and body 
and makes psychotherapy a kind of triumph 
of the mind over the body. The first is the 
fallacy of the 


Emmanuel 


popular representatives of the 
Movement, the seeond is the as 
sumption of Christian Science. “As soon as 
we have overcome the prejudices of these 
two rival schools and have recognized that 
both are wrong, that there is no subcon 
sciousness and that there is no psychological 
fact that is not at the same time a physio- 
logical one, we see at once that this common 
procedure of both sehools is unjustified and 
dangerous.” The practical inference is that 
the systematic application of psychotherapy 
hands of the well-trained 
physician and of nobody else But this in 


belongs in the 
volves of course that every physician ought 
to be well schooled in psychology. 

Dr. Munsterberg brings to his task not 
thoreughly specialized 


only a training in 


psychology. but an almost equal specializa- 


tion in physiology and medicine. The book 


“gives an introductory section of about 150 


pages on the fundamental principles of psy- 
chological science which might be difficult to 
the average After that, however. 
the style is easy. (New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Company, pp. 398.) 


reader. 


Sociology and Missions 


THE LIVING CHRIST AND DYING 
HEATHENISM, by Johannes L. Warneck. 
Translated by Neil Buchanan. 

Herr Johann Warneck has written a vol- 
ume that is worthy of much more than a 
conventional review. He has made a close 
study of the mind of the devotee of animism 
and all heathenism. His work as a mis 
sionary among the devil worshippers of Su- 
matra gave him an extraordinary 
nity and he has used it to produce a psycuo- 
logical study of the mental i 
volved in a from animism to 
Christianity and of the methods and objects 
which are necessary to produce it. His study 
of animism leads him to conclude that it is 
not a evolution of religious 
belief but a degeneration of it and a flat 
denial of God and good and a worship of 
evil. It involves the contradiction of mor- 
ality, and custom is the only thing approach- 
ing moral sanctions. The first presentation 
of Christianity is repelled by the material- 
ism of the heathen concept and by their re- 
bellion at the moral demand. Theologically, 
the new religion does not impress them and 


opportu 


processes In- 


conversion 


stage in the 


they have no acute sense of sin as a rule, 
but they are miserable physically and. so- 
cially and the missioner incites a desire for 
the better by entering this open door of op 
removes the cruelties of 
thus strikes at the major 
The evangelist 


portunity. He 
heathenism and 
results of its superstitions. 
becomes the evangel and through his own 
personality as a benevolent factor in the bet- 
ter physical and social life he preaches the 
personality of Christ. Many phenomena such 
as dreams and visions are observable in the 
transition of the pagan mind and illustrate 
the primitive phenomena of the Old Testa- 
ment. The missionary always has the boon 
of a few minds that are truth seekers and 
bridge for him the weary waiting time for 
the germinating of his seed in the hearts of 
the many. Once the mind of the spirit 


worshipper is unburdened of its obsessions 
and the desire for better living is aroused, 
the personality of the 
izes the seeker and the 


missioner magnet- 
work of his re 
demption is completed by his growing ap- 
preciation of the Christ. Moral and spiritual 
certainties begin to anchor within him, the 
fact of God begins to be appreciated and his 
love comprehended, and the spirit of service 
mounts to the place once held by that of 
fear and the brute, and the mind of Christ 
(New York 
Fleming H. Revell & Company. 


becomes his living possession. 
and Chicago: 
pp.312. $1.75.) 

MISSIONS IN THE PLAN OF THE AGES, 
by Wm. Owen Carver, M. A., Th. D., Pro- 
fessor of Missions and Comparative Religion 
in the Southern Baptist Sem- 
inary at Louisville, Ky. Missions are here 
treated from the theological rather than the 
sociological standpoint. The Biblical teach- 
ing is worthily given, but 


rheological 


with a strong 


theological flavor. The author is quite con- 
servative and prefers the authorized version 
in his quotations, but demonstrates that nei- 
ther the conservative nor radical viewpoint 
takes away the missionary content of the 
Scriptures, One might expect that the plan 
of the ages would include some historical and 
social considerations, but if so, in the au- 
thor’s mind, it must be found beneath the 
superstructure of theological formulary. In 
such a chapter as that on “The Meaning of 
Missions to the World” there is certainly no 
adequate treatment that 
amelioration that 
brings into 


ignores the vast 
Christian missions 
civilization and a_ treatment 
wholly eschatological is hardly adequate to 
the theme. On the phases treated the book 
is very readable and enlightening. It lacks 
the thrill of such a book as McLean's “Where 
the Book Speaks” just because of its theo- 
logical cast, but is withal an illuminating 
exposition of Scripture on the universal ele- 
(New York: 
H. Revell Company. pp. 289. $1.25 


social 


ment in the Gospel. Fleming 


SNAP SHOTS FROM SUNNY AFRICA, 
by Helen E. Springer. This book is what it 
is called, snap-shots. It is a series of pic- 
tures,—the pictures worth while without the 
unpicturesque rhetoric so often used to fill 
in between. The author knows what the 
untraveled reader wants to know, a thing 
Which many writers of lands and 
customs do not seem to know. They are 
within their strange environ- 
ment that they forget the utter newness and 
interest of it to the one who 
perienced it. Mrs. Springer gives snap shots 
of the native’s way of thinking, of his 
wearing of names, of his habits at home 
and on the path, of African highways and 
byways, the little incidents of travel and 
life that make it different from that of 
other places, and so puts together one of 
the most readable books on that great con- 
tinent that is much attention 
today and which will soon be, doubtless, the 
most sought out portion of the world. Bishop 
Hartzell writes the introduction. (New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell & Co. 
Pp. 194. $1.00.) 


strange 
so oriented 


never e€X- 


getting so 


THE ARMENIAN AWAKENING, by Leon 
This 


from the American Journal of Theology, but 


Arpee. volume is in part reprinted 


most of the chapters are presented for the 
first time. It constitutes a history of the 
Armenian Church from 1820 to 1860 and 
outlines the causes of trouble and persecution 
which the Armenians in the Turkish empire 
have suffered for past. One 


many years 











EFDWARD O. OTIS 


tHE ETHICS OF PROGRESS, by Charles F. 


The Hope of Immortality” will 


1. proceeds from 


Among the topics discussed in 
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trine of good will. conscience and the right. 
moral evil, how to treat it, the problems of 
human nature, the realm of casuistry, and 


Perhaps the most in 
the 


problems in practice 


teresting section is the last, in which 


iuthor discusses some of the questions which 
ur generation is facing mest detinitely. 
\it laving the foundation in his previous 














themes as gamb 


such 


kles 


iscussion, he ta 


ng, intemperance, war, social responsibility 


| religion rhe reader will tind the dis- 
ssion sane, balanced and informing, if not 

uspiring. (New York Thomas Y. Crowell 
cs Pp. 308 51.50 net 


The Disciples 


CENTENNIAL ADDRESSES, by W. L. 
Havden, A. M Few men among the Dis- 


ples are better fit to review with awareness 
ind force the work of the four men whose 
names are most familiar to us as the first 


He 


pioneers and his 


champions of our plea than Mr. Hayden. 
of the 
him a knowledge of 


comes from a tamuly 


own long life has given 
events and movements which have prepared 
him to make proper assessment of the fathers 
Thes 


the past year and 


and the later veneration. addresses 


have been delivered during 
appropriate to the Centen- 


are particularly 

nial time. To do justice to these men with- 
out over-statement or boastfulness is a diffi- 
eult task, and yet Mr. Hayden has accom- 


plished it with admirable poise and fairness, 
The book only studies of the 
four founders but a later chapter on pioneers 
and missions which adds greatly to the value 
work. The book is published in two 
forms, in pamphlet and in cloth, at 25 and 
50 cents or $2.00 and $4.00 per dozen, respec- 
It is a genuine contribution to our 
Published by the au- 
Pp. 48. 


includes not 


of the 


tively. 
Centennial literature. 
thor at Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CAMPBELL AS A 
PREACHER: by Archibald McLean, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society. “The Grand Old Man” of our day 
valuable contribution to the 
the for 
given an interpretation of 


ALEXANDER 


has here made a 


Centennial literature of Disciples, 
he has not only 


the life of Mr. Campbell, which is unequalled, 


but has embodied the words of many noted 
contemporaries concerning Mr. Campbell’s 
character and work. The work is in Presi- 


McLean’s 
interpreting 


inimitable style, clear and 
Mr. Campbell as a 
(Fleming H. Revell 


dent 
incisive, 
man. 


preacher and a 
and Co., Chicago.) 
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Harvey Garrison. 


prising that the Centennial of the Disciples 


of Christ has not called forth a larger 
of writings pertinent to the history 


efforts of this people. 


books, which 
the 
work of the 


(,arrison, 


Among the few however, 


emerged 
themselves to the 


directly 1 
brotherh« 


trom 


press 


this volume by Ih who 


printed the chapters origina 








the Christian-Evangelist. 


exhaustive, 
ature 


ing to be in any mannet 


reviews the most significant tf 


stoi 


own time. It is a curious fact that 
of the efforts to write the story 
reformation special stress is laid 


weinnings of the and uy 


entel prise 


present situation and its problems, but \ 
little is said of the middle period which 
not less significant as pointing out t ! 
dencies of later times. In the present volume 


more than half of the space is devoted to 


four founders, while only some thirty 
bring up the discussion to the beg 
the summaries. But Dr. Garrison wi 
Writing a methodical history, and we ar 
glad to have this treatment of even a 


iar theme. 
volume seems lacking especially, it is 
to emphasize with ever-incre: 
sistence the real task of the 


iristian unity. To be 


failure 
Disciples 


advocates of ¢ 


subject is spoken of in many different ways, 


message of 


but the total the 
mass itself on this theme as it ought. 


less the volume is an interesting 


the 


bution to our Centennial literature, and addi- 


tional value is lent by the portrait of 
our history. 


an 


men promine nt In 


McLean contributes introduction 
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cught to be a bibliography added. 
The Christian Publishing Co. 
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ALEXANDER 


Egbert has made 
to the literature of 
Manifestly 


our Centennial 


elination to go through the voluminous wrt 
ings of Alexander Campbell, even if they wer 
The volumes of the Christian Bap 
tist and Millenial Harbinger are not easilY 
obtained, even if one had time to read them. 
Mr. Campbell’s writings 
from these periodicals would be interesting. 
but even this would take a good deal of spac 
Mr. Egbert has rendered a more valuable se 


accessible. 


An anthology of 








THE STORY OF A CENTURY, by James 
It has been somewhat sur- 


Perhaps our Centennial 
aims have been so various and insistent that 
we have not had much time for literary labor, 


has 
lv published jy 
Without undertal 


v from the days of the fathers to our 


inning 
If there is one point in which the 


sure 


book does not 


several 


Archibald 





(St. Louis 


Pp. 278. $150 


CAMPBELL AND CHRIS 
TIAN LIBERTY, by James Egbert, A. B. Mr 


a very valuable contribution 


few people have the time or! 
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by selecting fhose writings of the 
upon the 


ee great 
rerorme! 
problems that are now uppermost in the 
minds of religious thinkers. The eight chap- 
ters of this book are devoted to such themes 
as “Liberty and “The 

Knowledge and the Freedom to Think,” “Ap- 
Personalities.” “A New 
“Liberty and the 
“Heresy” 


which bear particularly 


Limits of 


Progress.” 
preciati n of Great 
Voice in Protestantism,” 
Bible,” *"¢ 
and other 


Egbert has not 


iticism.” “New Versions,” 
themes. In these chapters Mr. 


merely quoted from Alex- 


under Campbell: he has done more than this. 
By the side of the quotations he has used 


he has put such interpretations as help one to 
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James Egbert. 


inderstand the setting and significance of 
what is presented. At the same time the 
book gives admirable expression to the move- 
ment of the times in religious thought and 
the opinions of some of the great teachers 
and leaders upon the subjects that Alexander 
Campbell discussed. No one can read this 
book without a juster appreciation of Mr. 
fearlessness and 
growth in appreciation of new truths and 
the Christian world. A 
is contributed by J. H. 
Moore and F. W. Allen. 
Publishing Co. 1909. 


Campbell’s independence, 
emerging facts in 
brief introduction 
Garrison, W. T. 
St. Louis, Christian 
Pp. 338. $1.50 
HELEN E. MOSES, edited-by Jasper 17 
Moses. No 


upon the churches of the 


woman has made deeper Impress 


Disciples and espe 
cially the womanhood of the churches than 
Mrs. Helen E. Moses. Called from a com- 
paratively obscure life to the leadership ot 
the hosts of missionary workers in this great 
company of people, she displayed qualities of 
leadership in an unusual degree. Her death 
was felt as a most serious loss by all who 
were at all acquainted with her personality 
and services, Iler son. Mr. Jasper T. Moses, 
has done well to gather some memorials of 
her life into this small volume. It would 
have been more satisfying to her friends if 
the volume had been such a biography of his 
mother as Mr. Moses could so well have 
prepared. The few pages in the book de 
voted to this theme only give a rapid and 
partial survey of the career that would have 
proved an inspiration to great numbers of 
readers. We hope that Mr. Moses will still 
regard this as a debt he owes not only to 
his mother but to the Disciples. The lives of 
men and women who have done notable work 
in the kingdom of God are not too numerous, 
and every one of them is an inspiration to 
its readers. The present volume is made up, 
in addition to the biographical sketch by Mr. 
Moses, of an introductory statement by A. 
McLean, an appreciation of Mrs. Moses by 
A. B. Philputt, a note on the power of a 
consecrated life by J. H. Garrison, and a 
memorial tribute by W. J. Wright. 
items occupy the first seventy-five pages. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to mis- 
Siomary addresses and editorials by Mrs. 
Moses, which extend from pp. 79 to 169; and 
the last twenty pages are devoted to poetical 


These 





THE 


selections ot Mrs. Moses’ comp sition. These 
personal utterances reveal something of the 
woman, but not by any means all that her 
friends would like to know regarding her 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company 


pp. 192. $1.00 net. 


Biblical 


STUDIES IN GALILEE. by Ernest W. 
Masterman. Dr. Masterman. who 
is at the head of the hospital and 
mission conducted by the Church of 
England for the Palestine, re- 
sides at Safid, near the Sea of Galilee, 
in Palestine admirable opportunity of study- 
ing its natural features. For years, while he 


Gurney 


Jews ot 


lived in Jerusalem, he made regular observa- 
tions of the Dead Sea, with important re 
knowledge of that 


sults to the scientific 


section of Palestine. During recent month 
he has contributed a series of articles to the 


Biblical World on the 


Galilee. The present volume contains seven 


different sections of 
chapters dealing with the physical boundaries 
and chief towns of Upper and Lower Galilee 
and the Jordan region, the inland fisheries 
of Galilee, Gennesaret, Capernaum, Chorazin, 


ind Bethsaida, the ancient synagogues and 


the time of Christ. Those who 


familiar with Dr. 


Galilee in 
are at all 
writing will weleome this compact arrange 
The ma 
with 


Masterman’s 


ment of these valuable statements. 


terial is profusely illustrated maps, 


diagrams and p.otographs. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. pp. 141. $1.00, 


net. 


ON THIS ROCK, by 
D.D. The author of 
written previously on 
strong bent of millenarianism, attempts in 
volume first to contrast Chris- 


H. Grattan Guinness 
this book, who has 
prophecy with the 
the present 
tianity with philosophy to the discredit of 
the latter, and then to point out some of the 
proofs of the divine character of our faith 
by a review of the ministry of Jesus and a 
treatment of the apocalyptic materials which 
have served other writers of the same school 
in the elaboration of schemes of “times and 
This treatment of the gospel in 
discrediting contrast with the work of great 
secular thinkers, and of the Bible as a work 
of predictions concerning the times of the 
end, has now largely ceased to have signifi 
cance for the better informed class of biblical 
It is time wasted to go laboriously 


seasons.” 


students. 
through historical records for the purpose of 
fulfillment of the apocalyptic 
Daniel and the Revelation. 
Revell. 1909. 227 


finding the 
utterances of 
New York, Fleming IH. 
pp- $1.00, net.) 


THE HISTORIC EXODUS. by Olaf A. Toft 
teen. Mr. Toffteen is with the 
Western Theological Seminary in Chicago. 
\ considerable fund placed at the disposal of 
that institution by friends en- 
abled the writer of this volume to gather a 
large Semitic library and to publish through 
the University of Chicago Press this volume 
and one which preceded it on “Ancient Chron- 
ology.” The method of the book is not very 
satisfactory and its materials are far from 


connected 


benevolent 


reliable as scientific statements of the case. 
But a large amount of worn has been de 
voted to the two volumes which have thus 
far appeared and which are understood to 
be portions of a series projected by the same 
author. (The University of Chicago Press. 
pp. 306. $2.50 net.) 


TESTAMENT NARRATIVES, by 
Henry Nettleton. How often have 
parents and teachers felt the need of the 
narratives of the lives of the Old Testament 
characters put in a form to be read by the 
youth. It is this need that Mr. Nettleton 
supplies in “Old Testament Narratives.” The 
narratives are of the men of the Old Testa- 


OLD 


George 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
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These men heroes, and 


the stories of their lives are of greatest in 


ment times. were 
terest and value to young people just enter- 
ing the period of adolescence. (Henry Holt 


« Company, New York.) 


GENESIS, by Hinckley G. Mitchell. This 
is the third volume in the new series of bibli- 
Mathews 
under the general title, “The Bible for Home 
and School.” It seems to be fully the equal 
two admirable volumes already pub- 


cal commentaries edited by Shailet 


of the 
lished, the one on Acts by Professor Gilbert, 
and the one on Hebrews by Professor Good- 
speed. There is an introduétion, brief but 
satisfactory for the average reader, giving 
the sources of the book of Genesis and its 
analysis, with a general bibliography of the 
subject. This commentary does not profess 


to equal the splendid work by Professor 
Driver in the Westminster series, but readers 
Who have been accustomed to depend upon 
the Cambridge 
will welcome this much more adequate and 
contribution to the understanding of 
the first book of the Bible. New York: The 


Macmillan Co. Pp. 3 


Bible for schools and colleges 


$.90 net. 


rARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE to the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1910, 
by Martha Tarbell. With an increasing num- 
ber of Sunday-school teachers who use the 
International Lessons, the Tarbell Teachers’ 
Its material 
is not always satisfactory, but the wealth of 


Guide has become indispensable. 


comment furnished gives opportunity for 
such selection as any wise teacher is sure to 
make. The lessons of 1910 are all found in 
the Gospel of Matthew, and the first section 
of the work is devoted to some consideration 
of that Gospel and the methods by which it 
(New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 475. $1 net.) 


can be taught most adequately. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL SUNDAYSCHOOL 
COMMENTARY on the International Lessons, 
Edited by David S. Warner and WiR- 
iam B. Olmstead. 
oldei 

commended for 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


1910. 
This is a lesson commen- 
type, closely printed and 
its cheapness, 
Pp. 233. 


ary of the 
chiefly to be 
New York: 


$.50 net 


THE GIST OF THE LESSON, by R. A. 
A vest pocket memorandum of the 
lessons for 1910, uniform with the previous 


lorrey. 


Dogmatic and 
usually unreliable in matters of history and 
interpretation, but 


volumes by the same author. 


convenient as giving in 
pocket form the (unrevised) text of the les 
sons New York: Fleming H. 
Pp. 160. $.25 net.) 


Revell Co. 


Doctrine and Life 


RELIGION AND MIRACLE, by George A. 
Gordon. “When a teacher and preacher of 
the Christian religion moves from the circum- 
toward the heart of faith, miracies 
fall out of the sphere of his vision.” In these 
words, which give the clew to the entire book, 
the pastor of the Old South Church in Bos- 
Dr. Gordon is one of 


Terence 


ton open this volume. 
the most eminent preachers and thinkers in 
the Congregational Church of America. In 
this course of five lectures delivered before 
the Yale Divinity School he 
definite belief on the theme of the miracu- 
lous in the words, “More and more the view 
prevails among educated people that mir- 
acles are no part of genuine history.” He 
then asks the question, “How much will thus 
be lost to faith? How much will survive 
the storm and abide?” His five chapters are 
devoted to the following topics, The Issue 
Defined, Belief in God and Miracle, Jesus 
Christ and Miracle, The Christian Life and 
Miracle, and An Eternal Gospel. However 
one may differ from Dr. Gordon’s point of 
view, the sincerity and earnestness of the 
discussion are instantly apparent. He is not 


registers his 
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minded to make any assault upon the mur- 


acles e merely notes the fact that less and 
significant for modern thinking. 


hey are no longer aids to faith, but rather 


the burden wh faith must carry. If this 
be true, what effect is the changing attitude 
‘ t he iwhtful world toward miracle to 
ave upon Christian faith in general? He be- 
lieves t effect will be to disengage the 
fundamental ements of Christianity from 
the secondary and adventitious helps upon 
which too much reliance has been placed by 
a half-intelligent type of apologetic. T he 
consciousness of God in the Bible nowhere 


depends upon miracle The redemptive work 


independent of miracle. The 


of Christ 18 
apostolic ministries proceeded with the slight- 
ess upon the miraculous. If miracles 
ppened in the days of Jesus and the 
apostles : they were the least important 
of early Christianity. If they did not 
sooner the church ceases to 


iprel the 
t! - at them forward as objects of belief the 
better it will be The eternal gospel of the 
gra i God asks nothing of miracle. It 
must be understood in terms which are level 
to the mprehension of every man and 
yoman today, and in its ability to meet this 


efficacy. Boston: 


tk its supreme 
Houg n. Mifflin & Co. Pp. 236. $1.30 net.) 
rHE GLORIOUS COMPANY OF THE 
\POSTLES. by Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B. D., 
is a study of the men who formed the apos 
tolic sel ool. It is a keen, discriminating ex 
amination of man’s need through the typical 
needs and characteristies of the disciples, with 
«a telling aecount as to how Christ fits into 


the folds of everv soul and lifts it to its 


richest promise and fullest expression of 
powel George H. Doran Co New York 
Pp 22.58 20.75 net 


\lr. Jones, of Bournemouth, is among Great 
Itritain’s most influential preachers He is 


the listinguished present chairman ot t 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
Feleitous mn spe ch, artless in stvle, with a 
mind for important things and a heart glow 
ing with evangelical fervor, his messages pos 
sess a distinetive charm, and effectually dis 
pense the grace of (iod Through the George 
Hf. Doran Company he has published three 

indy volumes of sermons. Each volume is 
packed with nutriments and ferments of the 
gosp The laymen will read them and re 
joie ind the preacher will find in them 
veins h promise Here are the titles 
of the other two with a word on eat 


rit MODEL PRAYER, by Rev J. D 
Jones, consists of nine expository sermons on 
ihe Lonl’s prayer It 
lips with freshness and 


puts this “Pearl of 


Pravers” 
gives our minds a new hold upon the place 
world. 


upon oul 


of prayer in man’s life and God's 


H. Doran Co.. New York Pp 174. 


(( .eorge 


THE GOSPEL OF GRACE, by Rev. J. D. 
lones, is somwhat larger than either of the 


preceding volumes It contains seventeen 


sermons on profound and living themes. 


Take these as samples: “The Optimism of 
lesus’ The Lion and the Lamb in the 
Cross” The Easter Triumph.” In tone and 


treatment this book sustains the same lofty 
elevation of spiritual vision as the others. 
The same healing, life-giving currents course 
through Reading it you feel in touch 
with a thoroughly Christianized mind whose 
soul is kindled to the point of glowing with 
the affectional virtues of God’s all-redeeming 
love New York: 


Pp. 281. $1.25 net.) 


George H. Doran Co.; 


THE HIGH CALLING, by J. H. Jowett, 
M. A. Many American ministers and Bible 
students are coming to regard each successive 


etterance of Mr. Jowett, the suecessor of Dr. 
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Dale at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, with in- 
creasing satisfaction. It is not too much to 
say that he is among the most noted preach- 
ers in England today, and many put him at 
the head of the list. He has published a 
number of sermon volumes in the past few 
years, but none that, in directness and inter- 


C. W. B. 


CENTURY 
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November 25, 


pretative value, surpasses the present one, 
In this book some forty chapters are devoted 
to the successive themes of Paul’s epistles to 
the Philippians. Mr. Jowett has drunk deeply 
at the fountain of this great utterance, and 
has poured out a wealth of his thought in 
Fleming H. Revell. 1909. $1.25 


this work. 


M. Day 


FIRST SUNDAY IN DECEMBER OR SOME SUNDAY DURING THE MONTH. 


Every Woman's Missionary Society is 
praying and working for the C. W. B. M. 
Day offering. Envelopes have been distrib 
uted to the various churches. One of the 
suggestive programs sent out from  head- 
quarters is “A Day with the Executive Com- 
mittee.” Chis is an exact picture of the 
problems presented to the board and the busi- 
ness methods used in considering and dis 
of these questions and is an appeal for 
an enlarged offering. Many societies not pro 
vided with a speaker will use this. Others 
will use it at a midweek meeting, prepara- 
tory for the Sunday service. Many pastors 
will give the missionary message, and this is 
greatly to be desired. All our national and 
state oflicers and field workers are engaged 
for these services for the entire month. Also 
all our missionaries who are on furlough are 
already engaged for full time. The response 
from the churches and the preparation that 
is being made indicates a deep-felt realiza 
tion that to meet the obligations of the 
Christian Woman's Board of Missions in the 
complete launching of the Centennial enter- 
prises, and the maintaining of all our work, 
calls for courageous effort. 


posing 


Never before were there so many appeals 
for appropriations for evangelistic work in 
the states and territories. The requests from 
India for increased appropriations, if an 
swered, will require more than $8,000 aside 
from the sending out of a number of new 
missionaries. Four workers are enroute ta 
India now, Mr. and Mrs. Ghormley, Miss 
Ennis and Miss Vanee. Mrs. Maria Reynolds 
Ford and Miss Zona Smith will sail for 
South America the middle of December. A 
new orphanage must be built in Porto Rico, 
also a mission home. Several new buildings 
are needed in India and must be constructed 
this year, if possible. Jamaica must have 
some new buildings, also Mexico. Fifty-nine 
schools, in different parts of the world, are 
now supported by the Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions. The missionary training 
school, to be opened this fall, will make 
sixty. Our field is the world. In the home- 
land and in eight lands abroad work is being 
maintained. 

The C. W. B. M. Day Offering will apply to 
the following list of pledges by states, and 
each state will seek to reach the amount, 
Failure is not to be in the vocabulary of any 
chureh this first year of the new century. 


ALapiama—$50, each, for Zenana work in India, the 
Woman's Home at Kulpahar, and the Tennesse 
Mountain School at Livingston - 

ARKANSAS—$300 for Deoghur, India; $500 for evar 
gelistic work in Arkansas 

CALIFORNIA, NortTH—$300 for India; $1,500 for Chi- 
nese Hospital in San Francisco; $600 for their 
Special Missionary 

CALIFoRYIA, SoutH—Japanese work in Los Angeles, 
$1,000; India, $660; Mexico, $300; Morehead, 


Kentucky, $300; Evangelistic work, $240. 
CaNnaDa—Definite pledge not yet received, but will 
increase beyond what they have ever done before. 
CoLorapo—Medical work, Bilaspur, India, $350; 
Evangelistic work in the homeland, $525 
District oF CoLumMBia—$600 for their Special Mis 
sionary. 
FLORIDA—$500. 


« 
Georoia—$300 for evangelistic work in the home- 


land; $100, India; $100, South America; $50, 
Mexico, and $50 for Porto Rico. 

IpaHo—$200. 

Inutnoris—Chicago City Missions, $1,200; Morehead, 
Kentucky, $1,000; new school building, Jhansi, 
India, $800; salaries of two Special Missionaries, 
Jamaica, $400; negro work, $250; Calcutta, India, 
$250; evangelistic work in Porto Rico, $300. 

InpIANA—Offerings of $10,000 for equipment and 
maintenance of the Missionary Training School. 

Iowa—$200 for Southern Christian Institute; $300 
medical work in Mahoba, India; $200 for moun- 
tain school work; $50, Lum, Alabama; $150, West- 
ern evangelistic work. 

Kansas—Lawrence Bible Chair, $1,000; India, $300. 
The salary of a Special Missionary is also being 
considered. 

Kentucky—Salaries of three missionaries, $1,800; 
mission work in various stations, $1,600. 

LovistaNa—8150 for evangelistic work at Monterey, 
Mexico; $50 for work at Kulpahar, India. : 


MARYLAND—$600 for the support of a Missionary 
MicHigaNn—Ann Arbor Bible Chair work, #360 as 


much as possible above this for mountain scho 

WOrak 

Salary of Special Missionary. 

MississipPi—Medical work, Maudha, India, 3100; 
South America, $100; educational work in Mex 
ico, $100; Tennessee Mountain School, 3100; rest 

offering will be used for evangelistic work 

Missouri $3,000. 

MontaNa—Has made no special pledge but will make 
every effort possible for a large offering 

NEBRASKA—Salaries of two Special Missionaries and 
support of a Native Evangelist in Porto Rico 

New ENGLAND—Purposes to increase the offering over 


MINNESOTA 


New Zeatanp—Hopes for a large offering. This 
will be used for evangelistic work. 
New Mexico Promises the best effort poss 


New Yorxk—Pledge for special work 
Missionary; $200 for Leper work n 
for Mountain Scholarship, and large offering for 
Northern Mexico All of the C. W. B. M. Day 
Offering is to be for work at Sabinas and other 
points in Northern Mexico. 

Nortu Carouina—lIncrease State Special Offering 
one-fourth beyond special gifts made last vear. 
On1o—Salaries of three Special Missionaries and 

support of Station at Maudha, India. 

OKLANOMA—$300, Bina, India; $300, Beckley, West 
Virginia; $150 not yet assigned. 

OreGon—-$750 for Chinese Mission, Portland, Oregon; 
$250, Rath, India. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Deoghur, India, $300; Bilaspur, $200; 
Pendra Road, $100; Livingston, Tennessee, $400. 

Soutn CaroLtina—South America, $50; Mexico, $50; 
mountain work, $50. 

Soutn Dakota——Pledges the best effort possible. 

TeNNeEsseeE—Livingston, $300; India, $300; Porto 
Rico, $300; Salary of Special Missionary; and 
$100 additional. 

Texas—Bible Chair work, Austin, $2,000; rest of 
offering will be for Woman’s Home in India. 

Virginia—Mexico, $200; India, $200. 

WasHINGTON, East—-$250, evangelistic work at Bay- 
amon, and DeJaos, Porto Rico. 

WASHINGTON, West—Salary of Special Missionary 

Wesr Viraginta—India, $600; Beckley, West Vir- 
ginia, $300. 

Wisconsin—Medical work, Bilaspur, India, $100 
In addition to the above, where the 

Woman’s Missionary Society supports a Liv- 

ing Link the C. W. B. M. Day Offering will 

apply to the Living Link Fund. 
Mrs. M. E. Harlan. 








Church Extension Receipts. 
Comparative Statement of Receipts for 
October, 1908, and October, 1909. 


Churches Individuals 


rere ere $ 4,750.61 $ 3,278.10 
1909 ; : 2,977.98 12,580.98 
er ee $ 





Total Gain : . 

There is a total gain in receipts over Octo- 
ber, 1908, of $7,530.25. The churches have 
fallen behind $1,772.63, and there have been 
hundred churches that agreed to take the 
offering have not yet sent in their remit- 
tances. Let all the churches that have not 
contributed their Centennial Offering to 
Church Extension remit as soon as_possi- 
ble to G. W. Muckley Corresponding Seecre- 
tary, 590 Water Works Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Annuities. 

During the month of October two annuity 
gifts have been received: one of $250 from 
a friend in Iowa, and another of $12,000 from 
a friend in Oklahoma. Applications for aid 
are coming in from all over the country, 80 
the interest in building churches has not 
abated. Quite a number of these cases would 
be glad to accept annuity money at six per 
cent, and we trust annuity gifts may con- 
tinue to pour in as well as other individual 
gifts and offerings from the churches. We 
must not let our interest abate in this first 
year of our new century. Remember that 
the board pays six per cent on annuities. 
For further information write to G. W. 
Muckley, Corresponding Secretary, 500 Water 
Works Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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New Books For Children 


THE CHRISTMAS CHILD, by Hesba 


Stretton; a beautiful story of the Christmas- 


tide, among the simple and stern folk of 


Wales [he story presents four characters 
of the type to be found among the tillers of 
Wales. “Aunt Priscilla, a spare, hard feat- 
ured woman, with weather-stained face, and 














From “THE CHRISTM: AS CHILD” 
ty Hesha Strett« 

Thos. ¥ rowell & Co.. New Yotk 
hands as horny as a man’s with farm work.” 
But she is a capable woman, and resourceful 
as a man in managing the farm. Then there 
is the servant “Old Nathan,” a white headed 
strong old man, nearly seventy 
age, but still “able to do a fair days work.” 
Lastly. there are two nieces, little Joan, and 
Rhoda, aged eighteen, “than whom there is 
not a prettier girl in the parish.” But Rhoda 
is wilful. Disregarding the warning of her 
spinster Aunt, she runs away and marries 
a ne’er-do-well, who later deserts her. With 
the marriage of Rhoda, her aunt closes the 


years of 


door upon her and tries to shut her niece 


out of her life forever. But reconciliation is 
brought about throught a discovery made 
by little Joan, on one of her annual visits 
to the stable to see if the legend of the 
Christ-child might not still be true. The 
lesson of the story is that of all Christ- 
mases, “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York; fifty 
cents net.) 


WAGNER’S WALKUERE, as retold by 
Oliver Huckel. Lovers of Wagner are under 
many obligations to Mr. Huckel for his ear- 
lier rendering of four of the music poems of 
the great German singer into excellent met- 
rieal English. The dramas included in that 
list are Parsifal, Lohengrin, Tannhauser and 
Rheingold. These handsomely illustrated lit- 
tle books bring the great epics of Wagner, 
minus of course, their weird and haunting 
music, to the hand and heart of the ordinary 


reader. Each of the volumes is supplied with 
an introduction dealing adequately with the 
sources and structure of the poem. Not only 
those who hear Wagner’s operas and wish 
the text for study, but those also who have 
not that privilege, but wish to know some- 
thing of the great musician’s work will ap- 
preciate the book, for Wagner was a poet of 
almost as commanding gifts as he was as a 
musician. (New York: Thomas Y. 
& Co. Pp. 95. $.75 net.) 


Crowell 


“THE WHITE PUPPY BOOK” and “THE 
titles of 
two books for children by Cecil Aldin. The 


BLACK PUPPY BOOK,” are the 


former is a small dog’s diary for a day. In 


the latter a little black puppy introduces the 
reader to a number of his friends and some of 


his neighbors who are not so friendly. Both 
will quickly appeal to children, for they are 
very life-like representations of their dog 


friends, and the simple, rhyming stories are 
easily within the grasp of very young minds. 


The illustrations and the neat, artistic bind- 
ings are especially to be commended. (New 


York: Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THE BAR B BOYS, by Edwin L. Sabin. 
This is a stirring story of western cowboy 
life. The hero is a young fellow who goes 
west for his health, falls in with a group of 
cow punchers and meets many thrilling ad- 
ventures in the life of the ranch “Bar B.” 
It is illustrated. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Pp. 386. $1.50 net.) 

















From “BAR B BOYS” 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


THE LAND OF NOD, by J. Walter Me- 
Spadden. This capital book of juvenile non 
illustrated in colors by Edward L. 


sense, 
Chase, begins with the story of the Sand 


Man and goes on through a series of inter- 
esting adventures in which there is a pro- 


cession of Letters, a journey to the capital of 





Nod, the King’s review, a Welsh rabbit who 
asks questions, a story by Santa Claus, and 
a battle in which many of. the children’s 
familiar friends of story-land have their 
places. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. Pp. 137. $1.50 net.) 


DOROTHY BROOKS’ SCHOOLDAYS, by 
Frances Campbell Sparhawk. The writer of 
this volume is already known as a successful 
writer of juvenile stories, as her “Life of 
Lincoin for Boys” proves. The present vol- 
ume is a narrative of school-girl days, sure to 
prove of interest to girls and boys. It is 
handsomely illustrated and just the kind of 
book to give a girl for leisure reading. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Pp. 358. 
$1.50 net.) 

















From 
“DOROTHY BROOKE’S SCHOOLDAYS"” 
By Frances C Sparhawk 
Thos, Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


GREAT OPERAS TOLD FOR CHILDREN, 
by John Pendergast. The author tells for 
children the story of three of the greatest 
and most popular operas—Faust, Aida, and 
Lohengrin. These legends are as interesting 
to the child as fairy tales, and besides form 
an important part of every child’s education. 
The work of education it is often said is to 
put the youth into possession of the cul- 
tured treasures of the race. If this be true, 
it is a great educational service one _per- 
forms, who takes these great rich stories, so 
much cherished by the race and places them 
where children can appropriate them. The 
book is beautifully illustarted in colors and 
attractively bound—a fine Christmas present 
for the young. (Frederick A. Stokes & Com- 
pany. $1.50, net.) 


The Spirit of the Gift 


‘Tis not the weight of jewel or plate, 
Or the fondle of silk and fur; 
*Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich 
As the gifts of the wise ones were: 
And we are not told whose gift was gold, 
Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 
—Edmund Vance Cook. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Changes. 

The windows were open and the May sun- 
shine flooded Robert office. The 
twitter of the companionable martins in the 
heard. There was 
wind 


Brainard’s 


cornice outside, could be 
a cheerful stir in the street, and the 
brought the fragrance of apple blossoms from 
the or ards on the outskirts of the town. 
He looked at the woman who received his ul- 
timatum with a composure as perfect as his 
own, with a keen sympathy that he was care- 
ful not to betray. 

“And you think there’s no other way!” she 
asked, bravely keeping back the tears that 
would have blinded her had she yielded for 
a moment to her emotion 

“None. I have thought it over carefully. 
My sister and I will take the house if you will 
persuade your mother 

“I must:” she interjected decisively. 

And would rebel at the 
thought of another tenant, she might not 
object to me, and it may be that, by nursing 
the estate, the income can be increased and 


while she 


you can live again in your old home.” 

" Eleanor Crofton bit her lip. After a mo- 
ment “I shall not delude myself 
with any such hope, but accept whatever 
I can make the Wakefield house com- 
become re- 


she said: 


comes. 
fortable, and my mother may 

You have done the best that could be 
I know well, and I cannot tell you how 
grateful I am:—Good bye!” She extended 
her slender hand, which Brainard grasped and 
held for an instant. 

The door closed behind her, and he listened 


signed 


done. 


to her light foot step descending the stair till 
it was lost in the stir of the pavement below. 


Robert Brainard could scarcely remember 
the time when he had not loved Eleanor 
Crofton. As a lad, struggling with bitter 


poverty, and later, when he had reached 
manhood, burdened with the support of his 
mother and sister, he dreamed of her as some- 
thing remote and inaccessible. A wide so 
cial chasm had separated them; the Croftons 
being the important Carlinville, 
while his own family was poor and obscure. 
The little Indiana town had been one of those 


amongst 


people of 


oases in the western wilderness 
whose early settlers were many who brought 
with them into exile refinement and genuine 
love of culture that set the community apart 
from neighboring towns. A struggling college 
was founded by men educated in the older 
institutions in the East,—gentle God-fearing 
men,—who missionaries amongst the 
rude frontiersmen with whom they cast in 
their lot. 

Here Eleanor Crofton was born and grew 


were 


up in comparative seclusion; for she was 
educated at home except for a year or two at 
boarding school for special instruction. 

At the beginning of the Civil war her father 
to enlist and wae 
a brave soldier who reached high promotion; 
but at its close he was never again able to 


had been among the first 


busy 


himself in the simple affairs that had 
once employed and contended him. He had 
little faculty for business, and after his death 
the two women sat down in their desolate 
home with only the scanty remnants of a 
fortune them, the elder the 
helpless and ignorant of the two. 


bet ween more 


“Yes,” Eleanor soliloquised as she paused at 


her own gate, “nothing else could be done! 
Robert—Judge Brainard is right. Mother 
may rebel at first, but she must submit. I 
can manage it I suppose.” and she sighed as 
if in anticipation of the hard task before her. 
“The half of the house in Wakefield will be 
must make it do! 
fhe Johnsons are good decent people. They 
can keep their half, for we shall need the rent 
from that, too. 
Her glance 


enough for us, We 


the pleasant old piace 
born, and where her 
which stood 


town was a 


swept 
where she had been 
father had died. The house 
upon the outskirts of the 
with 


galleries above 


wing at 


structure 
and below, connected by a 
either end. \ grassy lawn 
was cleft by the graveled drive. To the east 
stretched the fertile fields. planted in corn, 
and to the west was a deep ravine with tall 
forest trees rooted in its steep banks, while 
below, in a tangle of ferns and wild touch- 
me-nots, a brook, fed by a_ never-failing 
spring, fretted and complained among the 
mossy stones. Near the house were a half a 
dozen gnarled old apple trees, still famous 
for their fruit, which now were a mass of 


two-story 


sweep of 


pale blossoms. 

“My home—my dear home!” she mur- 
mured with poignant bitterness, “To be given 
over to strangers to whom all your associa- 
tions are nothing. It would have been better 
a thousand times never to have been born at 
all, than to have all this only to lose it!” 

She speedily recovered her self-control and 
hurried into the house to get the impending 
ordeal over. She knew she must contend with 
repining and reproaches, even bitter opposi- 
tion; but she could not yield. All her life 
Mrs. Crofton had been a selfish wilful, in- 
dulged woman. And Eleanor knew well that 
there is nothing so hard to combat as the 
obstinacy of the outwardly polite and ami- 
able which resits all opposition. Yet she 
could sympathise with her mother for resist- 
ing the uprooting, and transplanting to un- 
congenial surroundings. 

When luncheon was over and Mrs. Crofton 
had had her nap Eleanor introduced the pain- 
ful subject: 

“Mother, dear,” she began, without evasion. 
“I went to see Judge Brainard this morning. 
I have bad news.” 

“Bad news?” and the blue eyes were turned 
upon her wonderingly. 

“Yes; you know the times are hard every- 
where.” 

“I don’t see how that concerns us,” Mrs. 
Crofton replied indifferently, picking up the 
knitting which showed her delicate white 
hands to such an advantage, that she had 
dropped at Eleanor’s remark. 

“It does though, and very vitally. Things 
have gone wrong with us, too!” She would not 
explain that investments against which she 
had vainly warned her mother had proved 
“We must retrench. I have 
talked it over with Judge Brainard and he 
suggests that we rent this place and live in 
half the house at Wakefield.” 

“What!” interruptea Mrs. Crofton angrily. 
“Give up my home—and live in Wakefield! 
How 


worthless. 


dare he 
“There is no other wav 
“Tll not hear of it—” 


“We have no choice!” persisted Eleanor 
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. 
firmly. “Judge Brainard says that he will 
take this house, and you know there’s no bet- 
ter housekeeper than Miss Abigail. She wil] 
care for everything as if it were her own” 

“Now I understand why he advises it! 

“Mother, such suspicion is unworthy.” 

Mrs. Crofton whimpered weakly for a few 
moments, Eleanor soothed her gently and at 
last brought her to a realization that Judge 
Brainard’s advice was really disinterested. 

Eleanor shared her father’s confidence jn 
Brainard, who had named him executor of his 
will and, in a manner, confided the oversight 
of the wife and daughter to him. 

By the end of a fortnight the removal was 
accomplished with much grief and trouble, 
Mrs. Crofton discovered many relics she could 
not surrender,—little luxuries quite useless 
in the new home. But Eleanor had not the 
heart to refuse her as this indulgence ree. 
onciled her in some degree to the greater loss 
of their old home. 

By the end of May they were settled in the 
house in Wakefield, a prosperous suburb of 
Carlinville. Ann, their faithful servant had 
followed them, for when Eleanor attempted 
to explain that they were no longer able to 
pay her wages, she said reproachfully: 

“I've not tived with you all these years to 
have you turn me out now. It isn’t wages 
I’m thinking of. I have my savings, the little 
I need, and I won’t leave; what other place 
would be home to me, me that’s been with you 
since you’s born,—You can’t turn me of 
I'll go too.” 

Eleanor found the Johnsons who lived in 
the other half of the house the best and 
kindest of neighbors. Alonzo, the husband, 
was the engineer of the Wire Fence Works 
around which had grown up the pretty pros- 
perous suburb of Wakefield. Susan, his wife, 
was thrifty and industrious, attending strictly 
to her own affairs; devoted to her stolid, 
faithful partner and to their two children. 
They had been saving carefully and hoped in 
the course of time to have a home of their 
own; the lot was already selected and “pay- 
ments” begun on it, and to the erection of a 
house upon it all the circumstances of their 
humble lives were ordered. 

Eleanor accepted her changed surroundings 
resignedly. Mrs. Crofton still fretted, but 
less persistently. Eleanor and Ann repapered 
and repainted the rooms. The fence was 
mended, a new walk laid and soon there was 
the beginning of a trim lawn. 

One lovely May morning, Eleanor, who had 
already paid her mother a visit in her room 
which she set to rights, opened the window to 
let in the sunshine, went into the kitchen to 
prepare the breakfast tray which she would 
presently carry to her. The egg was delicate- 
ly cooked, the thin, brown slices of toast in- 
vitingly arranged upon a fragile plate with the 
coffee pot of antique silver anu the tiny cup 
of thick cream. Her task in the kitchen fin- 
ished, Eleanor mounted the stair. She rapped 
softly at her mother’s door and was lan- 
guidly bidden to enter. The little table was 
drawn up beside the sofa, and Mrs. Crofton, @ 
strict formalist, had been jortifying herself 
for possible vicissitudes—confronting the 
breakfast tray, and lesser trials that might 
follow—by reading the collect and gospel for 
the day. She eyed the tray dubiously: 
Eleanor,” she 


“Eggs again this morning, 


said: “you really must imagine that it’s 
Lent.” 
“But mother, these are unusually nice. 


Mrs. Johnson just brought them in, warm 
from the nest.” 

“Mrs. Johnson seems to be the universal 
authority, nowadays,” Mrs. Crofton replied 
dryly. 

“If you could see her poultry, mother, 
you’d be delighted,” Eleanor said cheerfully. 
Mrs. Crofton was not in the least interested, 
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and her indifference was so plainly expressed 
that Eleanor was not encouraged to con- 
tinue the subject. 

“The light is blinding! 
have a mania for drawing the shades—” 
she turned fretfully toward the window dis- 
regarding the lovliness of the morning which 
to Eleanor was enchantment. The blind was 
owered. Mrs. Crofton’s long slender fingers, 
elittering with jeweled rings, not one of 
which could be sacrificed although they might 

verge of poverty, were stretched 


Really, Eleanor, 


you 


be on the 
reach the coffee cup which Eleanor had 
She sipped it and sighed. 


to 
carefully filled. 

| don’t know what has come over Ann, 
she has certainly lost her knack of making 
coffee; this has a most unpleasant, earthy 
flavor.” 

“It’s the coffee we've always used, mother, 
made as Ann always makes it.” 

~~ may be allowed to express an opinion, 
I hope, Eleanor; Ann is failing; I should 
know, since she has been with me for thirty 
years.” 

Eleanor made no reply, she hated useless 
ontention over trifles. But the beverage, 
whatever its imperfection, had the required 
effect; and presentiy, feeling the gentle sim- 
ulant Mrs. Crofton became first resigned, and 
then, if not content, a little less dissatisfied. 

“Ann will come for the tray. I’ve a hun- 
dred things to do, so I'll leave you, but call 
me if you want me,” she said as she stooped 
to kiss her mother’s faded cheek—an endear- 
ment which Mrs. Crofton received without 
emotion. 

Mrs. Crofton was not an acknowledged 
invalid, “only delicate”; but upon this vague 
ground she demanded as much attention and 
pampering as any helpless convalescent; and 
without the personal attributes which might 
have entitled her to distinction she managed 
to make herself always the center of observa- 
tion and attention. It was a deep-rooted 
vanity that had grown with her growth and 
strengthened with indu‘gence. 

Thankful that she was so easily satisfied 
this morning, after the kiss which might 
have been bestowed on a wooden image for 
all the response it met, Eleanor, after a last 
glance around the room to assure herself that 
nothing was lacking, ran down stairs, put 
on her hat and thick gloves ready to attack 
the discouraging, weedy garden. 

Susan Johnson in this, as in countless 
other things, was already her faithful ally. 
She and Eleanor understood each other with 
the freemasonry that exists between women, 
where there are mutual respect, confidence 
and sympathy. 

Susan, on her part, without the faintest 
vestige of acknowledgment, was convinced 
that Eleanor was something too fine to be 
burdened by the sordid cares which were her 
own daily portion. She knew that there 
was a lack of money in the straitened 
household, and in many delicate and con- 
siderate ways she had arranged “to exchange 
work,” giving Alonzo’s and her own service 
where Eleanor’s strength and experience were 
not equal to the demands made upon them. 

Eleanor had agreed already to teach little 
Ned an hour a day. Susan had smal! opinion 
of “Kindergartens.” 

“Sendin’ a child there to learn him to point 
East and West,” she remarked scornfully, 
“and mix mud, and cut paper—things the 
stupidest young’n that ever lived knows 
‘thout bein’ told, and has to be whipped to 
keep him from doin’ it. H-u-h!” 

Then Eldora was to have lessons on the 


cabinet-organ, which Susan herself had 


bought on the installment plan, before she 
Was married. She had also arranged an 
exchange of sewing, Eleanor to do the fine 
hand-work, which Susan said was not in- 
tended “for paws” like hers that did well 
— for washin’ and ironin’ and scrub- 
in’,” 
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In accordance with this agreement, then, 
Alonzo had cut the mustard, which had 
grown luxuriantly, so that it no longer 
vexed Ann’s eyes as she ruminated gloomily 
in the kitchen door. He had also prepared 
the borders and spaded the flower beds, and 
tu these Eleanor was giving the finishing 
touches. She hoped by mid-summer to have 
the porch and staring windows veiled and 
softened with pink, purple and white morn- 
ing glories. The ash heap should be removed 
and gay sun-flowers should supplant the 
rank “Jimson weed,” and the blank board 
fence should be screened with sweet peas—all 
in good time. 

Eleanor looked up at the weather-beaten 
louse and said wistfully: “If I could only 
paint it, the place would be immensely im- 
doors and window-sills are 


proved. But 
could not undertake 


very different—and | 
the whole house.” 

“Well, merey! I should think not!” ~ It 
was Susan who interrupted Eleanor’s solilo- 
quy. She had come out into her own gar- 
den and paused bare-headed in the sunshine, 
sewing as she stood. It was one of her 
habits; she frequently followed Alonzo about 
sewing and talking as she did so, tongue 
and fingers working harnioniously together. 
She now watched Eleanor plant the seeds 
of portulacea, petunias, verbena, and phlox, 
marking each with a clean pine wedge on 
which she had written its name. 

Susan’s needle was poised in mid-air: 
“Dear me! Miss Eleanor. How handy you 
are. One’d think you’d done nothin’ but 
garden all your life. You do it like you'd 
been born and brought up to it.” 

Eleanor laughed, glanced up at the red 
face beaming smilingly above her: 

“Well, Susan, you are a born encourager, 
and that, I think, should be considered one 
of the fine arts. I’m sure that men and 
women spend years in other callings that 
are not half as much good to the race.” 

It was a bit of philosophising that was a 
little beyond comprehension, but 
anything Eleanor said was a matter of faith 


Susan’s 


with her. 

“I know a little, a very little, about 
flowers, and can make them grow, probably 
because I love them so. You know, over 
at the other house I had quantities,” Eleanor 
continued. 

“It takes a sight of work. Lon was up at 
four.” There’s so much to do about a place 
this time o’ year that he begins at day- 
light. 

“Lon feels so encouraged,’ 
on cheerfully, “seems as if for the first time 
in our lives we’re beginnin’ to git ahead. 
And land knows, it’s time! We've both of 
us hustled. Nobody can ever say that I’ve set 
down and took it easy! And I’m sure Lon 
wasn’t ever nothin’ of a loafer!” She pulled 
her thread through with energy. 


Susan went 


“[ should say not, from what I’ve seen 
of you both,” said Eleanor sympathetically. 

“Eldory’s jest doin’ splendid in school. Her 
teacher says there ain’t a better pupil in the 
grade; her reports come home every month 
nigh about perfect!” Susan’s pride was 
touching. “We’ve only got a few more pay- 
ments to make on the lot and then we can 
own our home. Lon ‘lows to build as soon 
as he can. That’s one good thing of workin’ 
for a man like Dick Randall; he’s not in it 
for all he can git out of it for himself; he 
thinks of other folks too. He started the Works 
to fill up his time, everybody knows he’s 
got all he needs, but they’re a godsend to 
the people ‘round here.” 

Eleanor had known Dick Randall as a girl 
in a village may know a young man in her 
own set, but there had never been much 
intimacy between their families. Eleanor 
acknowledged the force of Susan’s observa- 
tion. From where she stood she could see 
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the wide-spread roofs of the Works, some 
distance up the road. The cottages of the 
workmen were in “easy walking” distance; 
most of them new, with strips of grass in 
front, painted fences, and flourishing veget- 
able gardens in the rear. The foreign ele- 
ment had not as yet invaded Carlinville and 
many of Dick Randall’s men had been his _play- 
mates and his chums at school, and a sturdy 
self-respect was apparent in his employes. 
“He don’t put on no airs,” they said of him. 
And he on his part never forgot that they 
were flesh and blood. 

Strikes and lockouts were industrial cat- 
aclysms unknown in the history of the Car- 
linville Wire Fence Works. The men were 
treated justly, and had intelligence enough 
to realize it. They would have laughed in 
the face of the agitator who might have 
tried to convince them they were “down- 
trodden victims of industrial slavery.” Here 
each man was a responsible human being, 
with the acknowledged rights of an individ- 
ual, cringing and truckling to no one. 

Ned, “the baby,” now joined them in the 
garden, having missed his mother from her 
accustomed place at the sewing machine. 
Jody, his yellow cat, followed at his heels, 
his long tail waving gracefully, and a sus- 
picion of milk on his whiskers. 

Susan did not notice the cat. She caught 
sight of a fine pair of horses approaching, 
and heard the quick regular trot of their 
hoofs in the road. They came nearer, toss- 
ing their small proud heads, their silken 
coats shining, with manes and tails like 
threads of silk, their silver-mounted har- 
ness glittering in the sun. Her face fell 
and she exclaimed as they whirled by: 

“There goes B. F. Mullins and that Billy 
of his’n. He’s up to no good, I’ll be bound.” 

The owner and driver of the team, a stout, 
red-faced man, with bristling gray beard 
and close-cropped gray hair, had lifted his 
hat somewhat ostentatiously to Eleanor, a 
salutation which did not include Susan. She 
took Ned by the hand and said: “I must 
go in and see about dinner.” To her the 
sky seemed to have been suddenly overcast. 

(To be continued. ) 


The Rock-a-By Lady 


The Rock-a-by Lady from Hush-a-by Street 
Comes stealing, comes creeping; 
The poppies extend from her head to her 
feet; 
And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet; 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping. 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum, 
Rub-a-dub it goeth; 
There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum, 
And lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 
Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth. 
The dollies peep out of those wee, tiny 
dreams, 
With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 
And the stars peep-a-boo, with their own 
misty gleams, 
And up, up and up, where the mother moon 
beams, 
The fairies go winging. 


Would you dream all these dreams, that are 
tiny and fleet, 
They'll come to you sleeping. 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my 
sweet; 
For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hush-a-by 
Street 
Comes stealing, comes creeping. 
—Eugene Field. 
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vere lriven iwa mprisoned son h God is daily blessing 


ompeter 
even put to deat The result was im 


Christian communit n the Holy Preparation for the Offering 
litys had sent to the 


Corinth before Paul’s arrival with the sug 


very soon brought to poverty When Pa church in 


took up his wider missionary ¢ prise 
gestion that ! e such preparation for 


[International Sunday-school essol for the offering offered: and to this 
December 5, 1900 Paul on the Grace of Paul refers is isthe Now that he 
Giving IT 


Text Remember the 


Corinthians 8:1-15 Golden himself is coming isit them, he wants 


words of the Lord them to be read vith such savings of 


Tesus, how he said, It is more blessed to 


give than to receive.” Acts 20:35 Memory 


monev as w not shadow the collection he 
hopes to ma wit danger of sudden 


verse, 29 miscarriage at the moment of his coming. 
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which Paal tried to 


That 
yuard is the very danger that 
missionary and philanthropic offerings that 
mere routine of a eal. 


danger against 
befalls all 


are subjected to the 
endar. The day 
there has been no adequate preparation be- 
forehand the people are but half prepared for 
the offering. And, more than this, unfavor- 
able weather other intrusion of some other 
interest may almost totally defeat the im- 
hand, and therefore the 


may be observed, but if 


portant object in 
congregation goes through the year but par- 
tially 


really of great significance. 
When Should Offerings be Made? 


People who insist upon being apostolic in 


represented in an enterprise which is 


all things should learn the apostolic method 
of giving. Paul’s method was to have his 
Christian brethren lay by week by week as 
their wages were paid them or their business 
allowed a sum that would accumulate until 
the moment of his arrival. Nothing would 
then be left to spasmodie giving, nor be 
endangered by any 
This is the only 


miscarriage of plans. 
proper and adequate way 
missionary 
Every Lord’s day in the year ought 


Every member oi 


of receiving offerings in any 
church. 
to be missionary Sunday. 
the church ought to have a pledge for the 
missionary fund, just as carefully made and 
enthusiastically observed as is the pledge for 
the current expenses of the church. 


The Proper Proportion 


When the churches arrive at their true 
status of generosity 
work of the kingdom of God, the offerings 
made for missions and philanthropies on the 


one side will stand to the local expenses of 


and absorption in the 


the church in the proportion of the total 
capital of any business to its running ex- 
penses. The local church is merely the means 
by which a definite group of Christians carry 
on the work of the kingdom of God through- 
out the world. A certain amount of their 
gifts naturaliv goes to the support of the 
local establishment, but this ought to be less 
by far than the outgo for the real purposes 
which have given the church its being. A 
society that spends the most of 


missionary 
its income in office and other expenses could 
not long justify its existence; nor can a 
chureh meet the wishes of the Master which 
lavishes upon itself most of its income and 
spends but a small part for the extension 
of the kingdom. 
The Royal Rule 

The joy and the grace of giving need 
fresh emphasis in all the churches. No min- 
ister should ever permit himself to speak of 
a “collection.” The very name is repulsive 
and suggestive of that ungracious aspect of 
giving which is too frequently put foremost 
in all financial matters connected with our 
churches. The giving of money is an offer- 
ing, and as much a part of the service of the 
church as the ancient sacrifices were of the 
temple ritual. When one has given first 
himself, then that which he possesses easily 
falls in due proportion into the treasury of 
God. Paul’s words to the church in Corinth 
with other similar utterances are the classical 
enforcement of the law of generous and 
never endangered by 


proportionate giving, 


hazards and mischances of times and seasons, 
but made a consistent and commanding part 
of the worship. 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN 


Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


TOPIC, DECEMBER 1. 
The Fourfold Expression of the Religious 
Life. Ps. 9:1, 2. 


The psalmists knew how to worship God. 
They Were not posing when they stood in 


+} congregation of Israel to express their 


ne 
eratitude and their trust. God was real to 
them. How is it with us’ Do we really 


worship when we go to the house of the 
Lord Perhaps a_ serious study of the 
psalms would lead to an appreciation of the 


privilege of worship. 
Give Thanks. 


Thanksgiving is a matter of character and 


intelligence. The thankful man knows his 
indebtedness to others. He has character 
enough to understand when a_ benefit has 


come to him. The grumbler is immoral. He 
does not see things right and the total effect 
of his life is bad. He poisons whatever he 
touches. The thankful man is a real man. 
He does not apologize for the space he occu- 
pies and he does not envy others the bless- 
ings they receive. He so magnifies the good 
that comes to him that he does not often 
think of his misfortunes. Of course he knows 
that the world has in it sorrow and _ sin. 
But he thinks 


sin of the 


These he does not ignore. 
there js no sense in adding to the 
world and of his own life the sin of ingrati- 
tude. The grumbler, seeing many wrongs 
about him, thinks it is a virtue,to be dis- 
agreeable and to shirk his duty on account 
yf the sins of others and the pain he experi- 


ences. 


Tell. 

The religious heart tells of the marvelous 
works of the Lord. ‘It is not content to let 
people find out for themselves what God has 
wrought. The religious man is the only per 
son competent to interpret events. He sees 
things in their relation to the 
The lover of pleasure 


men and 
whole of experience. 
applies the test of pleasure to what he ex- 
amines; the miser always raises the ques- 
tion of money: the politician considers the 


question of votes; the dogmatist inquires 
as to correctness of doctrinal statements; 
the ritualist turns his attention to forms of 
worship: the “moralist” has in mind a few 


duties which he thinks eomprise the whole 


of life; but the religious man discovers the 
‘gest meaning of 





facts. He gives men 
reasons for not becoming panic stricken be 
cause the plans of a few earnest souls have 
miscarried and for being modest after win 
ning a few battles. Genuine religion saves 
men from littleness in failure and in success. 
The worship of the chureh affords the re- 
ligious heart the opportunity to set forth 
sound views of life. The world is filled with 
the noise of men and women who know just 
enough to cry out when something hurts 
them but not enough to discern the meaning 
of pain and pleasure. 
Exult 

“Such boastings as the Gentiles use” are not 
becoming to the religious heart. In fact, 
boasting of that sort cannot be joined to 
religion. The boaster attributes too much 
to himself. He exalts himself against other 
men and against God. The religious man 
exults in God. He is glad when justice is 
done and he does not wait to calculate the 
benefits to himself before he expresses his 
satisfaction. The overthrow of despotism 
in Turker or in China, the conversion of 
tribes on the Congo, the election of good men 
to office in a distant city, rejoice his heart, 
although he may be able to see no financial 
or social gain for himself. 
government, not party 


He desires good 
success, the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ, not the glorifica- 
tion of his section of the church. 


Make Melody 

“But music is pursued, not only as an 
alleviation of past toil, but also as_pro- 
viding recreation. And who can say whether, 
having this use, it may not also have a 
nobler one? In addition to this common 
pleasure, felt and shared in by all (for the 
music is natural, and 
therefore adapted to all ages and characters), 


pleasure given by 


may it not also have some influence over 
the character and the soul? It must have 
such an influence if characters are affected 
by it. And that they are so affected is 
proved by the power which the songs of 
Olympus and many others exercise; for 
beyond question they inspire enthusiasm and 
enthusiasm is an emotion of the ethical part 
of the soul.” 


reasoned about 


Thus the Greek philosopher 
music. Only a degenerate 
church will neglect music. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By W. D. 


TOPIC FOR DECEMBER s. 
Life Lessons for Me from First John. I John 
4:7-21. 

The mutual love of Christians, might be a 
Statement of our theme. Love, what is it? 
Everybody knows, but nobody can tell. No 
man has ever defined it. Yea, it beggars all 
description. Puny words cannot carry it. 
It bounds the universe. It dwells with the 
stars. From it springs all life, and by it life 
is maintained. By its grace trees and flowers 
bring their cheering message. It nestles in 
the throbbing breast of the song bird. It 
has a home even with the wild beasts. It 
has an abode in the islands of the sea. Yes, 
it graces alike the hovel and the mansion. 
It is everywhere. 

Love is our god, for our “God is Love,” 
and we must also have love if we would 
know him and be like him. Love is just, it 
insists on the right. It forbears, it suffers 
long, and is quick to forgive. It is tender 


Endres 


and kind, meek and gentle, but it is un- 
yielding and firm. It is unselfish in its at- 
titude, it seeks to serve in every good way. 
It has no program, but it is present in every 
worthy undertaking. It seeks and inspires 
every thing in human life worthy of man. 
Such is our God, and this we know through 

Jesus. In him does the Father reveal himself 
to us. His precepts, his rebukes to wrong, 
and his exaltation of right are.known and 
honored. His sympathy for the sorrowing, 
his ministries to the needy and naked, his 
ever prompt service to those in distress, vea, 
his true love for all that is human in us— 
these are but expressions of the Father’s 
attitude to us. In human eyes these very 
things constitute him “the way, the truth, 
and the life,” 

This is His divinity, 

This His universal plea; 

Here is One that loveth thee. 


But we must love God. “He that loveth is 
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begotten of God.” But you say “I do this 
now.” Doubtless you think soe, but do you? 


We are all so quick to say that we feel 
under obligation for his kindly providence. 
Yes, we believe we love as he would have us 
love. We 
worship—the quiet, the praise, and the ad- 
monition. We think we sing with under- 


really enjoy the hour of public 


standing the song of the great blind preacher: 
O, Love that will not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in thee; 
I give thee back the lite I owe; 
rhat in thine ocean-depths its flow, 
May richer, fuller be. 

But beware of delusion. The surrender of 
(ieorge Matheson set forth in that stanza 
‘ame only after travail of soul, and he who 
sings it from the heart must be able to drink 
the cup of disappointment to the bitter dregs. 
Loving God is vastly more than subscribing 
to correct doctrine, and attending the public 
worship which lifts us to the mountain tops 
where in the ecstasy of soul we are granted 
a glimpse of the Eternal. ‘This in itself is 
little more than a psychic exercise—a sort 
of sacred lullaby which gives a most pleasing 
sensation, 

How shall we know then when we love 
God? Our scriptures say, “If we love one 
another his (God’s) love is perfected 
in us,” 
I love God and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar.” Every man who has grown from in- 
fancy to maturity, was forced, by the exist- 


but it also says, “If a man say that 


ing order of things, to pass through the 
period of childhood. In like manner must 
every man come to his love for God through 
his love for man. How great! If Jesus be 
our guide here—and he is—we must raise 
our protest wherever wrong is done, and 
wherever right prevails there must our 
approval fall. The sick and the helpless, the 
naked and the hungry, have claims upon us. 
And we need only to look abet us to behold 
the unjust practices in industry and com- 
merce, the frightful toil of life and limb in 
mine and factory, the exploitation of graft 


and greed in municipal affairs—it over- 
whelms us. But as lovers of men this is our 
imperative duty The victims of these con- 


ditions are sutferers—brothers in distress. 
The man who closes his eyes and stops his 
ears to all this “hates” his brother man, and 
He is the 


friend to neither God nor man. He is as a 


“lies” when he says he loves God. 


publican and a sinner. 


Our Brother 


© Brother of the righteous will, 
© Brother full of grace, 
What human glory is revealed 


Foreshadowed in thy face! 


As once the homes of Galilee, 
It lighteth ours today; 

And still to men it showeth clear 
The Life, the Truth, the Way. 


Thou are the Way: for still, to know 
The Love that reigns above, 

There is no other way than thine, 
To live the life of love. 


Thou art the Truth: alone on eyes 
Like thine the visions fall. 

Blessed, with thee the pure in heart, 
Who see the God in all. 


Thou art the Life: in thee we own 
The glory all may wear, 

Who will, like thee, for truth and right 
But learn to do and dare. 


O Brother of the righteous will, 
O Brother full of grace, 
With deepening faith the sons of men 
Still gaze upon thy face! 
(Based on verses in “Our Christmas Day,” 
a poem by John White Chadwick.) 
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executive 
Pilder 


missionar©ries 


mmittee of tl Foreign Society, 


Eldred and wife were appointed 


to the Phil ppine Islands 


The growing work 


ere demands an increased force 
| ( Wis u closed a ries 
of s] s O ber 31 vith A \ 
Doak P Baird of Colfax Was 
prea ! i t ney t musi Phe pas 
\\ \. Digg ind wif ive dor " 
fine t “mm of the general g 
rccomp ! meeting was rais 
s salar S250 | urch, organized neat 
three s ag vith some thirty members 
ind nev il me ! 200, is the largest i 
town Pro Baird, although young in the 
work, made good as a soloist and chorus 
leader at promise well for a bright futu 
Phe ny se f the meeting vas 
the ded t ‘ her young life to the for 
eign n " field by Pearl Simpsor 
twenty ears old, a daughter of an elder in 
the chu Miss Simpsor t high school 
senior vill attend Eugene Divinity Colleg 
next vea 
John G Slayter has just closed a twenty 
six davs’ meeting at the Jetlerson St. Chure 
Bulfalo, N. Y.. that resulted im sixty addi 
tions The success of this brief campaign 
in be ‘ measured,” savs Pastor B. S 
Ferral hen it is known that more than 
this nun iV been added to th urch 
‘ ! primary rbedience since the first 
F t \l Slavter s surely a manly 
mar i great messave ind his presence 
has ind community immeas 
ible \ stronger series of addresses 
ve \ t his peopk (mong 
t se ft spor t is splendid appeals are 
some s] s as well as some whose 
! . wet te fe have demonstrated 
bhe n s power of the gospel to attract 
und save w e all else fails irother Slayter 
is ou Y in evangelist and while he has 
shown s ability as a settled minister in 
developing t or three great churches, we 
in b s ol s continuance in the evan 
gelistic eld 
The ¢ n Pla Christian Chureh t 
Indianay \ <¢ building was dedicated 
ay t <p lid illustration of a work 
of il \ ln 1 Vear ago four little girls 
wh ve ’ " rowing addition started 
a Sundavy-school n one of their homes 
on Sul I = Several ¢ ildren it 
tence ‘ people na tew ( As 
cave } i el 1 They at ed tlhe 
n ! i Vacant room in the real 
end « u building \ustin Hunter 
then past of the North Park Church 
prea ‘ i evenings on week nights for 
then sixteen persons. The littl 
ip more desirable meeting place 
amd se ption on a lot Thev were 
ruyanize eams and raised the money 
tom par t I. L. Tyner. formerly superin 
tendent the North Park Sunday-school 
t tf the work speaking for them 
ea S | ne building enterprise 
vas t Che ornerstone was laid 
August 8 \ in Hlunter and there were 
fourteen a tions that night. ten bv con 
fessik | 1 ng was completed It 
3 i 1 ur with basement under 
t! entire building It will seat 350 people 


The entire property cost about $3,000 and 


enoug money was raised to pay for it en 
' , 

tirely and to purchase the adjoining lot It 

was dedicated by L. L Carpenter It is in 

a good growigg addition and is sixteen blocks 


‘way trom any of our Indianapolis churches. 


It has about seventy-five members and will 


doubtless make a rapid growth 
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Fifty Years the Standard. 
Makes finest cake and 
pastry, light, flaky biscuit, 
delicious griddle cakes— 
palatable and wholesome. 





Ingredients found in the 
low-priced baking pow- 
ders are deleterious. The 
active principle is a min- 
eral acid derived from sul- 
phuric acid, oil of vitriol. 




















As We Go to Press 
Gison City, UL, Nov 21, 1909—Closed at 
total of 301 converts 
S1.000 to current expenses 
invita 


Canton wit new 
rie dged more tf in 
tabernacle, no 


<art & Lintt. 


| 

begin here todav in 
tions.—William J. Lox 
November 8, 1909.— Three ad 
church here vesterday, one by 
Une at 


Carlisle, Ind., 
ditions to the 
confession and 


two by statement. 


Farmersburg since last report——Leonard V. 
tarbre 

Wichita. Kans.. Nov. 21—Central Church, 
Wichita. becomes living ling in Kansas mis 
raised already i living link in foreign so 
sions more than three hundred dollars 
ciety and the Christian womans board of 
missions Walter Seott Priest. 

Twelve students have united with the In 
stitute Church, Edwards, Miss., during three 
recent Lord’s Days at regular services. Most 
of these twelve were in their first year In- 
dustrial Course and had been in attendance 


at the summer term. President J. B. Lehman 


is the minister r. M. Burgess. 


Neb.. November  15.—Scoville 


Mmpany 


Hastings, 


evangelist ( 
added in fifteen days of invitation. 


here Two hundred 


thirteen 


Continuing. Old building will be inadequate 


for increased congregation. Church has 


leased opera house for regular services fol- 
lowing meeting. Schell tireless worker 
Lincoln, Neb.. Nov. 21, 1909—The second 


Lord’s day of meeting with Herbert Yeull 
closed tonight with fifty-two added to date, 
twenty meeting at Oliver 
Theater; crowded with many taking it and 
for Christ not counted in Church 
overflowing. Yeuell, addressing daily the 
many colleges of city. Never has the gospel 


today , a fternoon 


above. 


with greater power in this 


attentive 


been preached 


center and never more 


We 


Buss and sturgis 


university 


hearers. continue with expectancy in 


creat joy. leaders of song 


H. H. 


Popular Bluffs, Mo., 
son meeting still in progress ; 
additions to 


Harmon, 
1909—Wil- 
interest 
Field 
gleaned by Wilson 
preached Gospel with power and is leading 
preacus to victory; Bible School enthusiasm 
heat: 400 in attendance this morn- 
Walker ably leading the chorus 
Church greatly strengthened. Meeting closes 
Wednesday night. Wilson begins at Sterl- 
ing, Ill., on Sunday.—W. M. Baker, Minister. 


Nov. 21, 
vreat 
ind ninety-nine date; 


great meeting year ago 


at white 


ing. Owen 


Bloom closed a 


Christian Churel 
November ° 


Evangelist Charles 
meeting for the 
Cantrargo, Ill, Tuesday 
Immediate results were nineteen added, sevet 
by letter and statement and twelve by co 
Powell ar 


Ww eeks’ 


night 


fession and baptism. Dr. J. E 
wife and 
exhortation the last three days of the meet 
ing. L. B. Pickerill, the pastor and ministe! 
of this church, has in his ministry of one 
inte 


were present assisted by song al 


vear and a half brought this ehureh 


order. 

Louisville. Ky., Nov. 21, 1909 
ial greeting here by brother E. L. 
immense 


tive working 
Most cord 
Powell and 
great congregation ; audiences 
yesterday eight additions seldom if ever ha 
spiritual preparation: there 

We go to MeCauleys 
Chureh can ae 
uy 


equal of 
surely great prospect. 
Theater Sunday evening. 
commodate crowds: we humbly and earnes 
beg the prayers of all our people that souls 
may be truly won to our Lord and Christ’ 
-Small and Schaffer 


Kingdom extended. 


Evangelists. 


1909 
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“. S. Martz. an active member of the 
church at Tipton, Indiana, was elected mayor 
of that county seat town at the recent 


election. 


In a recent sermon in the East End Church, 
Pittsburg. John R. Ewers made a strong sug- 
gestion for a Bethany College Social Settle- 
: in Pittsburg. The idea was taken up 

newspapers and discussed. 


ment 
hy the 


1. N. Scholes, Newark, Ohio, has accepted 
a eall to minister for the church at Bellaire. 
Ohio, after December 15. The Newark church 
will need a preacher after that date, but the 
Pulpit Committee invite 
orrespondence. 


Supply does not 


F. W. Collins, pastor at Garnett, Kans.. re- 
ports that the Sunday-school there, of which 
L. F. Wildman is superintendent. has adopted 
a definite plan of grading. Nine persons 
have been added recently to the church fel 
lowship, at regular 
held at Coney, Kans., November 7. 
three confessions and baptisms 


services. In a_ service 


there were 


J. W. Ross, pastor of the young church at 
Belen, New Mexico, diffi- 
culties and limitations of the work in that 
field. The town is new, and the Disciples are 
ground with the 
active persons constitute the mem 
Scciety 


about 


writes about the 


on the earliest corners. 
Twenty 
bership with twenty-four in the C. E. 
and a Sunday-school attendance of 
fiftv. The infant chureh and earnes( 


valuable 


pastor 
have faith in God and belie, that 
work will be done there. 


H. M. Brooks who ecanducted the funeral 
service of C. C. Pleasant 
Hill Church, near Paris. Tll., sends us an in- 
teresting obituary notice of the aged pioneer 
preacher. Mr. 
old at his death. the father of eight children 


Boy er, at the 


jover Was seventy-two vears 
all of whom with their mother survive him 
He united with the Christian Church in 1857 
n Kansas and not long afterward was or 


lained to the ministry One of his sons. 
Thomas A. 


Rover, is now pastor of the First 
Christian Chureh, Oakland, Cal 


Smith. who came from Yale Uni- 
to the Fourth Church, Indianapolis. 
two vears pastorate 
ind. will accept another church. Mr. Smith 
has labored under the most discouraging con- 
ditions in Indianapolis; a condition that 
many of the men in that city feel could be 
met only by a change in the location of the 


WwW. u 
versity 


ago, has resigned his 


hurch. This move, it seemed, could not be 
made at the present time. Mr. Smith felt. 
therefore, that he should not 
has the respect and utmost confidence of min- 


remain. He 


isters of our churches in Indianapolis. 


C. A. MacDonald, lately pastor at MeKee’s 
Rocks, Pa., is now actively engaged in the 
mention was recently 
MacDonald is a 


seems to 


new work of which 
made in these columns. Mr. 
Sunday-school evangelist, or, as he 
prefer, an educational evangelist. He has 
heen conducting a series of meetings with 
\. R. Slicer’s church in Dixon, IL, where his 
work was very fruitful. We regret that an 
announcement of an open space in his sched 
ile came too late for last week's issue else 


some church in or near Chicago might have 
heen able to secure him for the two weeks 
hefore he begins his western trip. Deeember 
3. In his unique work Mrs. MacDonald co 


operates with him. 


C.G. Kindred’s tenth anniversary as mini- 
er for Englewood Church will be 
by a ge neral social to be held in the ehurch 
November 30. 
\ formal program of speech-making and re 
*ponses, with music interspersed, will precede 
the social features of the evening. The voc 
‘asion will serve also as a 


Elder and Mrs. L. L. 


+ 


marked 


building on Tuesday evening, 


“awood-bve” to 


Crim,—for two decades 





THE 


church—who will remove 


members of this 
early next month to Oklahoma, their future 
A note from W. P. Keeler says that 


home. 
our Chicago preachers are especially invited 


to come and bring with them a delegation 


from their flock. It is hoped that every 
church may be represented. 
In opening his work in El Paso, Texas, 


P. J. Rice prints in the church leaflet a fine 
statement of his conception of the place of 
the church in the community, and the sig- 
nificance of the pastoral Three 
words, he says, stand in the foreground as 
work: 


relation. 


they enter upon their new “Conse 
eration, Coiperation and Continuance. Con 
secration to Christ and to the church; co 
operation in every worthy enterprise on the 
part of 


the service to which we 


every member, and continuance in 
have laid our hands 
and committed our lives.” Mr. Rice reports 
the El Paso chureh as one of signal influence 
in the city and the outlook good for a fruit 


ful work. 


F. M. Green, well known throughout Ohio 
as one of the older and most successful pas- 
tors of the state, has for some months been 
in failing health, and it is now announced 
that he has been compelled to give up all 
public address, and can use his yoice in con 
versation only to a_ limited extent. Mr. 
Green is now more than seventy-three years 
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old. As a 


public addresses, and because of his unusual 


youth he was fond of making 
ability in this direction was often pressed 
both for 
Throughout his life Mr. Green has 


into service, school and church. 
been a 
vigorous and progressive leader in the 
church, and in his declining years is sur- 
rounded by a great many friends drawn to 


him by his large public service. 


James N. Lester of Denair, Cal., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of Highland 
Street Church, Worcester, Mass. rhe va 
cancy was caused by the resignation of Aus 
tin P. Finley last July. The Highland Street 
Church extended a call to Mr. Lester about 
ten years ago, but at that time he was in ill 
compelled to decline. fe 
sermons at the church last 
September, when on his way to the Centen 
nial convention at Pittsburg. When Mr. 
Lester reached Pittsburg he found a eall 
awaiting him .from the Highland Street 
Chureh. He received his edueation at Eureka 
and Lake Forest, Ill., taking the degree ot 
\. B. at the latter institution. His degree 
of A. M. came from Bethany Conege. He has 
Milford, Hoopeston and 
Waukegan, Il., but has of late been residing 
in California, whither he went 
health. The new 
begin about December 1 


health and was 
preached two 


held pastorates in 


to regain his 


work in Worcester will 
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We speak of the good 
old days—the charming 
graces and courtly ways. 
—But do we forget 
that they did not know 


Uneeda 
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Henry F. Keltch is closing his work at 
ruscola, Ill 

W. L. Cowan of Albia, Ind., has accepted 
the work at Ludlow 

H. A. Morgan is now located in San Diego, 
where he succeeds Walter S. Martir 

The church at Muskogee, Okla., is building 


a $35,000 house, and is one of the most mod 


ern in the Southwest 
Oliver M 
it the Sunset 


vember 7, 


Olds of Oakland, Ca preached 
Franciseo, No 


morning and evening 


Church, San 


Charles O. Lee of Burlington, Ind + con 


ducting a teacher training class with sixty- 
six members. 

Ill.. is enjoying their 
new house of worship recently dedicated by 
F. M. Rains. B. H. Sealock is pastor. 


Petersburg greatly 


Miss Lura \V 
requests all the preachers in 
preach ic. W. B. M 
ing December. 


Thompson, state organizer, 
Illinois to 
sermon some time dur 


The First and Second churches in Mil- 
‘iperate in issuing a weekly paper, 


Claire Waite and Eugene N. 


" 
wauKee 


The Messenger. 


Duty are the respective pastors 

The chureh at Illiopolis, Tl s being re 
paired and will soon have a good building 
Robert Sickles is the pastor and will hold a 
meeting following the dedication 

Every loyal church will plan for the C 


W. B M day, December 5, or some Sunday 


in December. This “Day” is a big day in 
those churches which have learned its value. 
Robert Lord Cave preached at Alameda, 


Cal., last Lord’s Day evening during the ab 
sence of the pastor, H. J. Loken, who is now 
in a meeting with the Centennial Church, San 
Francisco 
B. H 


school it 


Hayden writes that the Sunday- 
London, Ontario, has doubled its 


attendance since September 1. One confes- 


sion was reported for the service Novem- 
ber A 

Mrs. Princess Long, Colifornia’s gifted 
singer ias been visiting her old home in 
Paris, Ky since the Pittsburg convention. 


She will return to her home at Long Beach 


in the near tuture. 


\. M 
Fred V. Loos at 
four additions. At Mr. 
Mo., fifty-one 
added in the past two months 


a good meeting with 
with sixty- 
church, 
been 


Lindsey closed 
Smithville, Mo., 
Lindsey's 


persons have 


East End Church, 
series of lec- 
tures at Bethany College on social themes 
November 18 and 19. He will discuss “Tene- 
Houses” and “Social Settlements.” 


1. R 
Pittsburg, Pa., will deliver a 


Ewers, pastor of 


rhe union Christian Endeay organization 


has set as its aim for 1910 “Fifty new soci- 
eties, 2,500 new members and 100 new mission 
study classes.” H. W. Hunter is the state 


superintendent to whom reports and inquiries 
should be sent 


The work in Nelsonville, Ohio, is 
steadily There were 124 men in 
the Berean Bible class last Sunday and 463 in 
the Bible-school The Bible-school averaged 


going 


forward 


for the summer months 95.5 per cent of the 
winter attendance. W. S. Cook is the ener 


pretic pastor. 


W. H. 
work 
to which he 
vears ago. Mr 


Smith has just closed a successful 
Fourth Church, Indianapolis, 
came from Yale University two 
Smith is a cultured and 


His friends and members of 


with the 


efficient pastor 


the church are grieved to have hi msever his 


relationship as pastor. 


J. H. Fuller of Monterey, Mexico, sends 
a card with the simple announcement of the 
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death of T. M 
Christian 


Westrup, November 15. This 


aged missionary had reached his 


seventy-third year rhe sympathy of the 


brotherhood goes out to the afflicted family. 


union of the Baptist and 
Ladysmith, Wis., 
1 these columns recently 


rhe prospec tive 


Disciple church at of which 


mention Was made 1 
has become an established fact and R. E 


Stevens of Georgia, has taken the respon 


sibilities of pastor May he and his people 


have guidance from the good spirit of Christ 


to weld and unify this Union church! 


A. E. Dubber of Greeley, Colo., writes that 
a bureau of pulpit 
pulpits and 
will do weil 


he is prepared to conduct 


supply Ministers needing 


churches in search of 
to correspond with Mr. Dubber as to their 
desires. \ small fee of one dollar will be 
asked from each applicant—suflicient only to 
defray the expenses of the correspondence. 


pastor 3 


The resignation of I. N. MeCash as pastor 
of the First Church, Berkeley, Cal., was pre- 
sented to the congregation November 7. The 
accepted, is to take 

MeCash expects to 


resignation, reluctantly 
effect 
move his 
will be their future home. 
secretary of the 


December 15. Dr 
family to Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
He takes up his 
new duties as American 
Christian Missionary Society January 1. 

J. E. Bell, formerly pastor at Salinas, Cal., 
has aceepted a call to Imperial and is now 
on the ground and at work. As was an- 
nounced at the time, the church and parsonage 
at this place were recently destroyed by fire, 
the total loss above insurance being about 
Since the fire the church has met in 
the auditorium, which has a seating capacity 
of 500. 


$2,000, 


Harry G. Hill of the Third Church, Indi- 
anapolis, is again answering many calls to 
He spoke before 


in his home city 


address big men’s meetings. 
the colored Y. M. C. A. 
recently and will address a mass meeting at 
New Castle, Ind., November 22. He has been 
the first speaker at the latter place since the 
inauguration of the meetings. 


Marshall 
week 


The board of deacons of the 
Street Church, Richmond, Va., last 
adopted a resolution unanimously endorsing 
and commending the work of their pastor, 
B. H. Melton. They also extended to Mr. 
Melton a call to remain as pastor ot the 
ehurch fo rthe remainder of his life! Mr. 
Melton begun his eighth year as 
pastor of this church. 


has just 


Information from F. B. Sapp of Fargo, N. 
D. is to the effect that the Hon. Fountain L. 
Thompson of Condo, N. D., recently ap- 
pointed United States senator by Gov. Burke, 
is a member of the Christian church. He is 
one of the wealthy men of the state, coming 
from Illinois a score of years ago and taking 
a homestead. “His appointment,” Mr. Sapp 
says, “ seems to please both republicans and 
democrats.” 


historic week in the 
Centerville, Iowa, ot 


Last week was a 
life of the church at 
which J. H. Booth is minister. During the 
enthusiastic mens meeting was 
held and a local brotherhood organized. 
Thirty-six men signed the covenant cards 
and became members of the Brotherhood, 
And on last Sunday more than $600 was 
raised for home missions. This church sup- 
missionaries, Lewis Kopp, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, and Mrs. R. D. MeCoy, Drake 
College, Tokio, Japan. 


week an 


ports two 


We announced two weeks ago the resig- 
nation of J. M. Philputt from the Union 
Avenue Church, St. Louis, in order to make 
a long-desired trip to the Holy Land and 
Europe. Now comes word that the congrega- 
tion unanimously adopted resolutions urging 
him to return to their pastorate after his 
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trip abroad. But Dr. Philputt feels that he 
ought not to be away from a work for which 
he is responsible for so long a time as he 
intends to be away. Hence he insisted upon 
his resignation being acceptea. 


Frank L. Van Voorhis of Shawnee and Ben 
F. Hill of Okmulgee, Okla., are exchanging 
meetings. Mr. Hill is now at Shawnee, and 
they are having splendid meetings. To- 
gether they will begin at Okmulgee, Novem- 
ber 29, with Mr. Van Voorhis doing the 
preaching. This is especially complimentary 
to Mr. Van Voorhis, as he was formerly pas- 
tor at this place. Mr. Hill and his son will 
enter the evangelistic field January 1. 


The church at Vacaville, Cal., has decided 
to bulk the missionary offerings into one, to 
be divided between the various missionary 
interests of our churches. Sunday, March 
14, was their annual missionary day. Dr. H. 
H. Guy was with them and delighted all by 
his two masterful addresses. The offering 
was over $220 in cash and pledges. The pas- 
tor, Frank E. Boren, believes this is larger 
than the aggregate of separate 
would have been. He feels that the plan has 
worked well. With their C. W. B. M. offer- 
ings for the year, this will make about $300 
for a church of 150 members. 


offerings 


The Christian Ministers’ Association of In- 
dianapolis, recently passed resolutions com- 
mending the wisdom of the proposed unifica- 
tion of all the organized interests under one 
or two boards, “and that we heartily en- 
dorse any effort for real unification and sim- 
plification of our organized interests.” The 
resolutions were passed by unanimous vo 
with twenty-eight present and are signed by 
Charles M. Fillmore, president, and Clay 
Trusty, secretary. No doubt this progressive 
ministers’ association points the way for one 
of the most urgent practical reforms in the 
brotherhood. 


The graceful act of one of the closing 
services of the Centennial convention in 
starting a fund to pay the expenses of Sec- 
retary W. R. Warren on a trip through the 
Holy Land has been commended on all hands. 
Mr. Warren gave himself body and soul to 
making a success of this 
great convention. His weariness was appar 
ent to all who saw him at Pittsburg. Wal- 
lace Tharp who received the cash and pledges 
proffered there reports that he now has $554 
It will require not less than $750 for M: 
Warren to make the tour. He should have 
$1,000. The words of Charles S. Medbury, 
convention, 


quicken 


the business of 


Centennial 
doubt 


president of the 
elsewhere, will no 
who were not there to send in their 


printed 


many 
contributions. 
T. J. Golightly, for two years pastor at 


Shenandoah, Iowa, has resigned. Some com- 
petent pastor will be greatly needed there 
to care for the harvest gathered in the meet 
ings held by E. E. Violett which closed No- 
vember 11. Mr. Golightly says the meetings 
had to close just when the interest was 
highest and the people were yielding. Twen 
ty-two responded to the invitation. The pas- 
tor speaks as follows concerning the evan- 
gelist: “Mr. Violett did not preach even 
one weak sermon, they were all splendid 
utterances. He does not try to move men’s 
emotions before he has convinced them of the 
righteousness and reasonableness of the gos 
pel’s claim. His indictment of sin was tre 
mendous; his knowledge of the Scriptures is 
marvelous; he seems to be able to quote 
any passage at a moment’s notice, he always 
reads his Scripture lesson from memory. Any 
true report of the meeting would seem W 
indicate that it was spectacular. It was not 
so in the least. Everything was forgotten 
but the message and the burning earnest 
ness with which it was uttered. Mr. Dakin 
proved himself a splendid soloist and leader.” 
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The R .A. Long Proposition 
and the Bible College of 
Missouri. 


The generous proposition of Brother Long 
js before the brotherhood of our Missouri 
churches. Its magnanimity appeals to the 
dignity of a great people and provokes their 
hearty response. The greatness and the glory 
of such an enterprise will suffer no lagging. 
Surely, a people with the vision of the King- 
dom of God and with the means at their 
command will arise in might to meet tuis 
proposition and assert their right to the glor- 
jous inheritance bequeathed through the grace 
of God. There should be no stint in the 
effort. The call spells unbounded opportu- 
nity. The day of greater achievements is 
before us. The King takes the initiative in 
giving his life on the cross. He compasses 
the world in his purpose. He bids us follow 
Him whithersoever He goeth. O, the inspira- 
tion, the thrill that comes of a mighty effort 
for him should make our present undertaking 
a supreme joy. Yea, and the faith we have 
in Him gives the assurance of certain victory. 

Neosho, Mo. J. M. Hunley. 


A STUDENT’S TESTIMONY. 
What I Heard—and—What I Saw. 

Four years ago I entered the University of 
Missouri. Before doing so these are some of 
the things I heard: 

1. The University of Missouri is a 
institution.” Its teachings are misleading to 
the Christian and are encouraged to the non- 
believer. Its teachings should be shunned, or 
taken with antidotes. 

2. The students of the University have no 
opportunity for instruction in a religious way. 
They get their secular education and go away 
without ever touching the great fields of re- 
ligious thought; and, as a consequence, go 
to their callings with the religious side un- 
developed. 

When I came to Columbia these are some 
of the things I saw: 

1. Just across the street from the Univer- 
sity there was a beautiful stone building, 
erected to the memory of the Man of Galilee, 
and for the service of the state. It was the 
home of the Bible College of Missouri. 


“ge rdless 
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2. The site of this school had been chosen 
for three reasons: (a) The founders of this 
Bible College realized that the university is 
not the “godless institution” some of our 
earnest brethren believed, and that many of 
the best minds are coming to this university 
for instruction. They wished to know these 
young minds. (b) They realized that these 
young minds lost much, both for themselves 
and for the Cause in going out to their work 
without some opportunity to learn of the 
things best worth while. They wished to 
teach these young minds. (c) There was a 
small but increasing number of young men 
preparing for the service of God’s church. 
They wished to give these the opportunity of 
studying under the best instructors the 
money of the state of Missouri can hire, and 
thereby leave the Bible College free to give 
its efforts to strictly theological work. 

3. During these four years.the work of the 
Bible College has not been in vain. (a) It 
has been a leavening and uplifting force in 
my own life. What I might have been with- 
out it I do not know. But this I do know: In- 
stead of cutting loose in the cold sea of pure 
scholarship I have learned that I cannot go 
so far there that the spirit of God and His 
Son will be unable to guide, direct and i: 
spire. (b) In proportion to its enrollment 
and length of life it has sent out more mis- 
sionaries than any other school .n our brother- 
hood. (c) It has lifted itself from a position 
of small notice to that of a powerful factor 
in the university and city life. Yearly its 
enrollment increases and its activities are 
more noticed. Yearly the Spirit of God 
working through it touches some phase of our 
state life in a new and telling way. Its 
Christ has shown Himself to be still the 
Christ of the multitude, of the rich and the 
poor, of the honored and the obscure. It is 
realizing the aim of its founders. It has 
proved that all people still desire to hear 
of the Man of Galilee, and that in close prox- 
imity to the university it ean do a work our 
segregated schools can never do. 

May the silent and beautiful front of its 
building ever continue to look down into the 
campus of Missouri’s greatest school to in- 
spire to high ideals, and to win to itself af- 
fection and gratitude. 
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These are some of the things I saw at Col- 


umbia. They inspire me to feel that this 
busy world of ours is in no danger of for- 
getting the Prince of Peace. Brethren, are 
these not good things to have seen, and to 
have experienced? Are they not worthv to 
continue? Then will you not take the word 
of one who is, and has been long on the 
ground; and lend your voices, your hands, and 
your means to their preservation and up- 
building. 
E. E. Chiles, 
Student at Columbia, Mo. 


The above letters, one from a pastor, the 
other from a student in the Bible College, 
speak for themselves. They most forcibly 
present the opportunity that is now ours, and 
the great need for the increase in the endow- 
ment of the Bible College. Brethren the 
time is short. We have only about half ot 
the $50,000 needed in order to secure the 
$50,000 offered by Brother Long. It cannot 
be that the brethren will see this effort fail. 
Let every church, every pastor and every in- 
dividual feel the burden of responsibility and 
in faith and love give as the Lord has pros- 
pered him. G. D. Edwards. 


Southern California 


I have just returned from the twentieth 
annual Sunday-school convention of Southern 
California, at Riverside, where, a few years 
ago, President Roosevelt transplanted the 
parent navel orange tree in the courtyard of 
the famous Glenwood Hotel. In enthusiasm, 
fraternal spirit, excellence of program this 
convention was pronounced by national Sun- 
day-school workers one of the most remark- 
able they ever attended. In teacher training, 
adult Bible classes, and those things that 
mean most in the modern Sunday-school 
movement, Southern Califorma stands first 
of all the states according to the number of 
schools. 

“Our people” have gone into this Sunday- 
school movement heart and soul. Our plea 
for union has here found itself in the realm 
of the Sunday-school. One-fourth of our 
pastors in Southern California were present. 
They constituted one-fifth of all the preachers 
present. 
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WHAT IT IS—Through our Annuity 


Extension Fund. 


Plan you can administe1 





upon your own estate by 
This is far better than making a bequest, because the Board will pay 
payments, if you are fifty years old, or more, and the interest will be paid to your wife if she survives you. 


ages of forty and forty-nine the rate is 5 per cent, and 4 per cent, between the 


putting your money into our Chureh 
you 6 per cent, in semi-annual 
Between the 
and thirty-nine, 


ages ot 


twenty-on 





You have no trouble or losses in 


wore 


income is regular. 


titles are absolutely good. 


4. The Society is perpetual and is incorporated. 
perpetual and are loaned only on first 


ITS GREAT ADVANTAGES TO YOU: 


You can see your money work while you live. 5. 
: making reinvestments. 
You have no taxes nor attorney’s fees to pay and your 


oO 


Its funds are 6. 
mortgages where 


begins at once. 


Your money is safe because the Annuity Bond which the 
Board issues you is as good as a Government Bond because 
it is backed up by all of the assets of the Fund, which now 
amount to $650,000 and which will constantly increase. 

We receive remittances of $1.000, or as many hundreds or 
thousands as you can send, and your money will be received 
at any time and the Bond will be dated so that your interest 





gations to build. 


for the regular funds. 


We can use $100,000 this year. 





HOW YOUR MONEY WORKS—The Board does not invest your 
before using it in the work of Church Extension. 


returns it goes out again and again to build churches. 
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money in some secular enterprise and WAIT FOR YOU TO DIE 
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The money is returned by the churches using it in five equal, annual installments, and as fast as it 
Your money is thus in a PERPETUAL WHIRL OF DOING GOOD, 
because we have more demands for Annuity money than we can answer. Our mission churches in the new Southwest are glad 
to get Annuity money from the Board of Church Extension and pay 6 per cent, which is only 2 per cent more than is charged 
They then have their loans in the hands of their friends. 
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Our C. C. Chapman, president of the 
convention, could not be present. R. P. Shep- 
herd of Pomona presided in his stead. Brother 


own 


Shepherd is also superintendent of teacher 
training and has large interdenominational 
classes in Pomona and Los Angeles W. 


Chicago, 
was 


Pearce of prince among Sunday 
men present and contributed 
greatly to the success of the program. 


school 


Among other of our workers on the pro 
gram, specialists in different lines, were k 
W. Thornton Los Angeles, WU M. Anderson, 
Riverside; F. M. Rogers, Long Beach, and 
Dan Trundle, Rialto. None of these men 


thought of themselves, nor were they thought 


of as “Disciples” in any distinctive sense 
In finest fraternal spirit they were there to 
serve The Sunday-school is one of the open 
loors through which shall come that unity 
for which the Master prayed “that the 
vorld may believe.” Coming close to the 
feet of Jesus in th study of his word we 
shall one day look up into his face and dis 
over that we are one in him and he is one in 
us Then, ceasing to wrangle and to vilify 
our brother, we shall carry the story of the 
Saviour’s love to the whole creation 

The First Church of Long Beach has ar- 


Mrs. Prineess C. Long to become 


ranged with 


assistant pastor to F. M. Rogers. This will 
be a rare combination. Mrs. Long will assist 
E. N. Phillipps in a meeting at Oxnard in 
December She will begin her new duties 
with the Long Beach chureh the first of the 
vear, assisting the pastor in a meeting in 
lanuary 

S. M. Martin is with A. C. Smither in a 
meeting at the First Church, Los Angeles. 
There were seven added the first day 

Sumner T. Martin is in a meeting with 
the El Centro Chureh 

On a recent Sunday Dan Trundle and the 


Rialto Church resolved to pay off their debt 
of $2.400—and did it. 


“Echoes from Pittsburg” were brought to 
the last monthly preachers’ meeting by A. 
( Smither, R. P Shepherd, L. J. MeConnell. 
Grant K. Lewis, Mrs. W. R. Harper and Mrs 
Princess C, Long 

The December preachers’ meeting will le 
devoted in part to a farewell reception to 
Grant K. Lewis, as he will leave soon afte 
ward for his new work in Cincinnati. 


Oceanside, Cal Oscar 


The Breeden-Gardner Meeting 
at Liberty, Mo. 


H. O. Breeden and W. A. Gardner have just 
closed a meeting with the church here. Be 
ginning the first Sunday after the Centennia! 
convention and continuing until Sunday, No 
vember 14, they have led this church in one 


Sweeney. 


of the best meetings in its history. Che 
meeting was conducted on a high plane. No 
sensational or questionable methods were 


used, no unworthy motives appealed to, but 
with singular power the gospel. in its vitality 
and strength, was presented in sermon and 
song The numerical results were fifty-five 
additions to the congregation The other 
results include a toning up of the entire life 
of the church, and the deepening of the hold 


of the Master on all who came under the in 
fluence of the meeting. 

Dr. Breeden is so well and widely known 
that I feel it is unnecessary for me to write 
at any length as te his ability in presenting 


Christ to men. He is a master workman, one 


who, knowing and rightly using the Word of 
God, has no need to be ashamed He seems 
to know the Word almost in its entirety, and 


all his readings from it are wholly from mem 


ory. His quiet, dignified style of preaching 
makes a powerful appeal to the minds and 
hearts of his hearers. With many others, | 
feel a regret that he is for a time leaving the 


evangelistic field for a return to the pastor 


ate. He is filling a vacant place in our evan 
gelism, and is badlv needed. 

W \. Gardner, of Millersburg. Ky.. who 
had charge of the music, is worthy of high 
praise Hle is a devout Christian, humble. 


tractable 


and leads 


capable of doing many things well, 
the music with dignity and effec- 
His cornet are superb, and 
add much to the attractiveness of the music. 


tiveness solos 
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I wish to record my high appreciation of 
the service these two good men have rendered 
here, and to bear testimony that in every 
way their meeting has been a blessing to the 
church and to the community. I feel 
that from now on the Liberty Church will 
be able to do better work and more of it 
because of the inspiration of this meeting. 

Robert Graham Frank. 


Six Years in Columbus, Ohio 


1esterday closed six years and six weeks 
work in Columbus. These have been years of 
toil and some victory. Our Bible-school has 
more than doubled in enrollment and attend- 
ance. Our C. W. B. M. has grown to be 
more than three times as large. Four hun- 
dred and eighteen were baptized into Christ 
ande one thousand received into fellowship. 
enjoyed for our National conventions. It 
ness section gave way to one of the hand- 
somest buildings in the land, the plant being 
well worth 860,000 I have sought to give 
our glorious plea a hearing and a standing it 
deserves in this beautiful capital of Ohio. 
God has richly blessed our labors together 
and I leave for Wichita Tuesday morning 
with the love and prayers of the whole church 
and community, for which I greatly rejoice. 
Walter Scott Priest. 


A Short Stop at Topeka 


A dedicatory service at Manhattan, Kans., 
November 14, enabled me to spend a few 
hours in Topeka, nearby, where our next 
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National Convention will be held. Already 
the wheels of preparation have begun to go 


round. The general committee has been or. 
ganized. The Hon. J. W. Gowing, a leading 


member of the Christian Church, and a prom. 
inent business man in Topeka, has beep 
clected chairman; Charles A. Finch, the pas. 
tor of our First Church, has been appointed 
secretary. A convention bureau with a wel] 
appointed office will be established soon aicer 
the holidays. 

The splendid auditorium, has al- 
reauy been secured for the the 
convention is equal to the best we have ever 
enjoyed for our National Conventions. [t 
will accommodate four thousand. The loca. 
tion, the light, heating, ventilation. seating 
and the acoustics are all ideal. The large 
organ is an exceptional feature. The beau. 
tiful capitol building nearby will probably 


which 


sessions of 


be used for general headquarters,—registra. 
tion, postoffice, exhibits, ete. The senate 
chamber and the house of representatives 


can be admirably used by boards of mana. 
gers and for other important meetings. « 
number of large church buildings, including 
our own, are close to the capitol 

The Commercial! Club and the citizens gep- 
erally are already taking a lively interest in 
the convention. 

Topeka is on four of the leading trans. 
continental railways and enjoys a train sery- 
ice unequaled in the world. It is easy to 
reach Topeka, and it is a charming place to 
abide. It is without question one of the 
most delightful cities in all America 

What crowds of our bretnren will be in 
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A history of Pardon, the evidence of Pardon and the Church as an 
Scriptural Discussion »f Church Fellowship and Communion. 4 
“No Other Book Covers the Same Ground. 


Binding, Price $1.00 Postpaid. Write J. 4. Joyce, Selling A 
‘or special rates to Preachers : nd 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


TENTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 
Organization 
THE BEST 


Fonk & Wacnalls Company, Publishers, New York and London, Clee 
ent, 
bar: bee 
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the Sunflower capital in October, 1910! No 
doubt the attendance will reach 10,000 or 
more. This is the slogan of the Topeka 
brethren. They will make the convention 
well known. They are fully awake to the 
situation—no question about that. Those 
who came in contact with Charles A. Finch 
and other alert representatives at Norfolk, 
New Orleans and Pittsburg do not have to 
be reminded of this. 

Kansas stands for the very best things 
known to the life of our American Repubiic. 
hearted brethren with an un 
welcome the people 

F. M. 


Our own large 
stinted hospitality will 
from every quarter. 
Ohio. 


Rains. 
Cincinnati, 


W. R. Warren to the Holy 
Land. 


One of the delightful incidents of our 
Pittsburgh fellowship was the proposal of 
Brother Tharp that a fund be raised to give 
our faithful Centennial secretary, W. R. 
Warren, a trip to the Holy Land. The un- 
selfish pleasure of the Pittsburgh committee- 
men in this proposal was one of the fine 
things about it, but the very finest thing 
of all was the opening up of an opportunity 
by which a great host of us may express, in 
a telling way, our appreciation of Brother 
Warren's loving and tireless service. We owe 
this may of much. He not only 
labored hard but he kept things on a high 
level. Even if we could do so, we would 
not tear from the records of our people one 
communication he sent to the churches. Nor 
did be ever shame us in a single public utte 
ance. Ruggedly true to distinctive things 
held precious among us, his representative 
ministry gave no offense anywhere, but 
rather challenged thought. It is good to 
honor one so worthy and so faithful. We 
need to feel and voice deep gratitude even 
more than Brother Warren needs the rest 
our gifts will bring. 


God so 


Charles S. Medbury. 


Education Day in Illinois. 


Education day ought to be made the great 
day of the year in Illinois this missionary 
year. There are almost 800 churches with 
a membership of 100,000 in this state. The 





DURING SLEEP 

Nature Repairs the Human Engine. 
The activities of the day cause more or 
less waste of tissues in the human engine, 
which is repaired at night during sleep. 
The man or woman who can sleep well at 
night, is sure of the necessary repairs, other 
things being right, to make each day a time 
of usefulness and living a real joy. 

3ut let insomnia get hold of you, and the 
struggle begins, of trying to work with a 
machine out of repair. A Nebr. woman’s ex- 
with coffee as a producer of in- 
somnia is interesting. She says: 

“I used to be a coffee drinker and was so 
nervous I could not sleep at night 
about 12 o’ciock, unless I would take 
medicine. I was under the doctor’s care 
weight got down 


perience 


before 
some 


for about 5 years and my 
to $2 Ibs. ; 
“The doctor said I have to quit 
drinking coffee. Then my father got to me 
try Postum, which he said had done wonders 
for him. I am past 43 and before I quit 


would 


drinking coffee, my heart would jump and 
flutter at times. miss a beat. then beat so 
fast I could hardly breath in enough air 


and I would get smothered. 

“My tongue would get so stiff I could not 
talk and I could not hold a glass to drink 
rom. Since I have been drinking Postum, in 
place of coffee, I can sleep sound any time 
[ lie down, and I feel I owe everything to 
Postum. I now weigh 120 Ibs. and am well.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 

They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


THE CHRISTIAN 





Disciples have but one college. They ought 
to demonstrate what could be done for the 
college with a popular free will offering. We 
are asking the churches for $6,000. I pre- 
sume a great many churches will feel that 
this is a big amount, but it is an average of 
only six cents each for our membership in 
Illinois. Without doubt there are a great 
many who will not pay the six cents. This 
makes it necessary for others to be more lib 
eral. We are going to give the churches the 
greatest opportunity they ever had. The 
preachers will be supplied with information 
on every point connected with our work. We 
are going into the campaign to win. A large 
education day offering is more necessary 
this vear than ever. While we are busily en- 
gaged raising endowment, the danger is that 
we will neglect the necessary income to keep 
the college from becoming further involved 
in debt. These lines of course are written 
for Illinois Disciples, but if they shall’ in- 
spire the members of the church in other 
states to do larger things for their schools, 
we will be more than gratified with the re- 
sults. Let everybody prepare for Education 
Day, January 16, 1910. 


H. HH. 


. . . . 
Foreign Missionary Rallies. 
The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
is to conduct a wide campaign of educational 
rallies or institutes this winter. Ali day 
sessions will be held in each center. There 
will be night meetings also with new stere- 
opticon and moving picture views of the for- 
eign work. Missionaries will speak, also 
visiting preachers. There will be on exhibi- 
tion many curios, maps and charts. Sur- 
rounding churches are invited to send dele- 
gates to these rallies at the principal centers. 

Secretary E. W. Allen and A. F. Hensey of 
Africa are conducting these rallies in the 
southwest. Secretary Stephen J. Corey, F. 
E. Hagin of Japan and M. D. Adams of India 
are conducting them in the south and central 
states. After the holidays President McLean 
and two missionaries will also be on the field. 

The following are the rallies conducted by 
Stephen J. Corey, F. E. Hagin and M. D. 


Peters. 


Adams: 
Nov. 17—-Cynthiana, Ky 
Nov. 18—Eminence, Ky. 
Nov. 19—W inchester, Ky. 
Nov. 22—Danville, Ky. 
Nov. 23—Johnson City, Ky. 
Nov. 24—Briston, Tenn 
Nov. 25—Kimberlin Heights, Tenn, 


Nov. °26—Winder, Ga. 





Nov. 28 Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov o—Chattan re 
Dec 1—Nashv 

Dec Mayfie 4 
Dec 6—Evansv 

Dec. 7—Mt. Carmel, I! 
Dec. S—Lawrenceville, I 
Dev 9—Terre Haute, Ind 
Dec. 10—Bloomington, Ind 
Dec. 13—New Albany, Ind 
Dec. 14—Shelbyville, Ind 
Dec. 15—Wabash, Ind 

Dec. 16 Anderson, Ini 
Dec. 17—Muncie, Ind. 
Dec. 20—Indianapolis, Ind 
Dec. 21—Crawfordsville, lh 
Dec. 22—Tipton, Ind. 


rallies conducted by 
Many of these 


The following are the 
ki. W. Allen and A. F. Hensey 
are two-day meetings: 

Nov. 17—Ft. Worth, T 

Nov 18 Ft 


Nov. 19, 21 Weatherford, Tex 
Nov. 21 Midland, Tex 

Nov. 22, 23—Waco, Tex 

Nov. 24, 25—Temple, Tex 


Nov. 26, 28—-Lampasas, Tex 








Nov. 28—Taylor, Tex. 
rex 
12 
ec. 12 
Dec. 13—South McAleste Okla 
Dec. 14—Shawnee, Okla 
Dec. 15—Tulsa, Okla 
Dec. 16—Guthrie, Okla 
Dec. 17—Norman, Okla 
Nov. 19—Chickasha, Okla. 
Dec. 20—Lawton, Okla. 


No action, whether foul or fair, 

Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 

A record, written by fingers ghostly 

As a blessing or a and mostly 

In the greater weakness or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it. 


eurse, 


Selected. 
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If it's a lawn mower, clothes wringer, 
washing machine, bicycle, oil stone, 


grindstone, gun, revolver, clock, hinge, 
piano stool, baby carriage, typewriter, 
sewing machine—OIL IT with 


Household 
Lubricant 


It's especially com- 
pounded to meet ai/ 
requirements for oiling 
the ordinary house- 
hold articles. Won't 
gum, corrode or turn 
rancid. Comes in a 


handy oiler that cau 
be closed with its 4 A 
own spout. Sold mn 
everywhere. — 


Standard Oil / 
7 sacncatt €; HOUSEHOLD 


(Incorporated) WLU BRICANT 
t seomnae once 4) 
~ Rt OY 











CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


It will be easy for you to decide on your Christ- 
mas Service or Entertainment if you have in hand 
Fillmore’s New Christian Catalog. It displays and 
describes a great variety of Service, Entertainment, 
and Play Programs for Sunday-schools, Day Schools, 
Choirs, or Choral Societies. Musical Programs, Can- 
tatas, Plays, Songs, Duets, Trios, Women’s Quar- 
tets and Men’s Quartets. 

Send noy for our eCatalog. 

BETHLEHEM. New service by Fithian. 5 cents 

CHRISTMAS GLADNESS. New, by 
cents. 

RECITATIONS, DIALOGS AND SONGS, No. 12. 
10 cents. 

A LOYAL SANTA CLAUS. New Cantata by Gab- 
riel. 30 cents. 

SANTA’S CHILDREN. A 
children. 10 cents. 

WHY SANTA CLAUS COMES 
A 20-minute play for 10 girls and 5 boys, 
to 15 years. 10 cents. 

Returnable copies of any of these mailed on ap- 
You would better send for our catalog first, 
and see all the new things we have. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 Elm St. 41-43 Bible House 
Cincinnati, O. New York, N. Y. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ga Send fos 
Oatalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hilisbere.a 





Fillmore. 5 


short play for little 


IN DECEMBER. 
from 10 








YOUR CHRISTMAS CHOICE 


Only 10 cents will bring you 
three bright and _ cheerful 
Christmas __ exercises, Can- 
tatas or Song Services post- 
paid. Which do you want? 
We carry also Holiday Serv- 
ices for all occasions, 


BILHORN BROS. 152 Lake St.. 





Chicago, Ill. 








HERE YOU ARE! 


Were you waiting for our SPE- 


CIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER of 
$5.00? 

The World’s famous  Bilhorn 
Folding Organ is known every- 


where. Now is your chance. 
50 per cent from the catalogue 
list-price and then deduct the 
special Christmas offer of $5.00. 
A postal-card will bring vou all 
particulars. Offer good till 
Jan. Ist, 1910. 


BILHORN BROS., 152 Lake St., Chicago, III. 








POwWLDEN BELLS | 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
fa "R'CAN BELL & FOUNDRY Co aS 








We can furnish The CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
COSMOPOLITAN and AMERICAN MAGAZINE for 
$2.80 
$2.80. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


SHORT LINE EAST 








Eight New York Trains 
Every Day 


OVER THE PENNSYLVANIA SHORT LINES 








Starting from Chicago as follows: 


The New York Special . ...... . 8:15 a. m. 
The Keystone Express + te oe ow * 10:05 a. m. 
The Manhattan Limited . . ..... . 10:30 a. m. 
The Pennsylvania Special . ..... . 2:45 p. m. 
The Atlantic Express . . . . .. . . . 8:15 p.m. 
The Pennsylvania Limited . . . . . . . 5:30p.m. 
The Eastern Express . . . . ..... 9:45 p. m. 
The New York Express . . .. =... « 11:45 p. m. 


The Pennsylvania Short Line has a perfect road-bed; 
is double tracked with heaviest steel; is stone ballasted 





and remarkably free from dust all the way from Chicago 


to New York. | 


Chicago ticket office, 248 South Clark Street, oppo- 
site Post Office. 











CG. L. KIMBALL, Assistant Gen. Pass. Agent 


NUMBER TWO, SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





























